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INTRODUCTION 


HE earliest workers in metal in New Jersey, of whom any 

record exists, were a group of whitesmiths who were active 
in and near Burlington. Land surveys and deeds recorded in the 
Secretary of State’s office show that Thomas Bibb, John Browne 
(also called gunsmith), Thomas Ellis (died 1682), and George 
Guest (removed to Philadelphia 1683), were all described as white- 
smiths during the last quarter of the seventeenth century. The exact 
nature of the work produced by these men has not been learned. 

Shortly after the turn of the eighteenth century, as early as 
1710, Isaac Pearson, of Burlington, introduced the art of silversmith- 
ing in New Jersey. It is to be regretted that no silver by this 
craftsman has been identified. He was active until 1748, and is 
known to have carried on a prosperous trade with the generally 
well to do Quaker and Church of England families of Burlington 
and its neighborhood. Records examined during the writing of this 
book indicate that there is still a good chance of bringing to light 
some of his work. 

Of equal importance was David Lyell, who established a resi- 
dence in Perth Amboy in 1699. In contrast with the more or less 
quiet and routine life led by Friend Pearson, the career of David 
Lyell, as related in contemporary records, would furnish excellent 
material for an individual study of this little known, but important 
Colonial personage. Lyell also maintained a home in New York 
and conducted his goldsmith’s business there from 1699 until 1717. 
During the latter year he moved permanently to New Jersey, and 
lived at Middletown Point, Monmouth County. 

Before the Revolution, the number of silversmiths working in 
New Jersey was small, and those located close to the neighboring 
centers of craftsmanship in Philadelphia and New York withstood 
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competition by adding the associated trades of clock and watch- 
making. From the very beginning of the trade until its decline as 
an art about 1825, more than fifty per cent of the silversmiths of 
New Jersey depended on these supplemental lines as an important 
source of income. An account of these men could not be adequately 
presented without reference to clock and watchmaking. 

The principal competitors of the scattered Colonial silversmiths 
in the southern or western division of New Jersey were Joseph 
Richardson, Philip Syng, Junior, John Leacock and John David, 
of Philadelphia. Beginning as early as 1734, the account books of 
Joseph Richardson contain the names of New Jersey customers, and 
entries such as the following are not infrequent: “15th 11 mo., 1734, 
Joseph Morris of Salem County, Dr. To making 12 Spoons. To 
Silvers220074) dwiehielOd. 

Perhaps the most informative source of data concerning the 
origin of silver owned by families in the lower half of New Jersey 
in Colonial times, is the inventory made by John Smith, of the 
Burlington Smiths, of his wrought plate, Ist mo. 1764. With each 
item of silver listed, he recorded the name of the maker or a nota- 
tion of his mark. Some of the silversmiths represented in this noted 
Quaker’s collection of plate were Jacob Read, of Burlington, Joseph 
Richardson and John Hutton, of Philadelphia, Charles Le Roux 
and Adrian Bancker, of New York. 

A considerable amount of silver of New York manufacture 
found its way into the northern or eastern division of New Jersey. 
Bartholomew LeRoux (Second), Charles LeRoux, Simeon 
Soumaine and Adrian Bancker were popular with New Jersey 
clients. A paten owned by Saint Michael’s Episcopal Church, Tren- 
ton, has recently been identified by the writer as the work of Bar- 
tholomew LeRoux (Second). A similar example by this maker 
belongs to Saint Peter’s Episcopal Church in Perth Amboy. Before 
the Lupp family of New Brunswick gained a virtual monopoly on 
the trade in Middlesex and Somerset Counties, the First Reformed 
Church in New Brunswick purchased a communion beaker from 
Adrian Bancker. About 1785, Henry Lupp, of New Brunswick, 
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fashioned a beaker for this church similar in form to the one by 
Bancker. Both of these beakers are inscribed: ‘““N. Brunswick Dutch 
Church.” | 

Following the Revolution there was a decided increase in the 
number of silversmiths working in New Jersey. The close of the 
war found this state in a better economic position than some of its 
neighbors. There was no serious recession in industry or agriculture 
and days of prosperity quickly followed. 

During the decade 1790-1800, there was scarcely a town of 
any size which did not support a silversmith and clockmaker, and 
the more populous centers usually had three or four. Some of the 
Trenton silversmiths during this period were refugees from the 
yellow fever epidemics in Philadelphia. One of these, Abner Reeder, 
was so pleased with his situation in Trenton that he decided to 
remain, and was a leading silversmith of the town for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

For many years, any discussion of early silversmithing in New 
Jersey was limited to Nathaniel Coleman and his work. The most 
recently published books on the general subject of American silver- 
smiths list not more than a dozen who worked in this state. The 
writer could have increased his list of sixty-four names by including 
several silversmiths who were at one time or another residents of 
New Jersey, but concerning whom no evidence has been found to 
show that they had shops there. 

To this group belongs William Vilant, son of David Vilant, of 
Perth Amboy. His father, a native of Scotland, was one of the 
Proprietors of the Province of East New Jersey, and his name 
appears in local records as early as 1685. After 1691, David Vilant 
moved to New York where he resided until his death in 1710. It is 
significant that David Lyell, the New Jersey goldsmith who began 
his trade in New York in 1699, was a witness to the will of David 
Vilant in 1707, and suggests that there might have been some con- 
nection between him and William Vilant. | 

New Jersey Deeds, Liber C, 555, 557, show that William Vilant 
was in Philadelphia as early as July 2, 1723, when he “of the city of 
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Philada in the province of Pensilvania Gold Smith (Son and heir 
of David Vilant Late of that part of Nova Cesarea or New Jersey 
formerly called the province of East New Jersey merch’t Deceased), 
sold to Andrew Hamilton and George Wilocks, of Philadelphia, 
one tenth part of one undivided forty eight part of East New Jersey, 
excepting lots at Wickatunk, Monmouth County, and South River, 
Middlesex County. One of the witnesses to this deed was Peter 
Feurt, a son of Bartholomew Feurt, of New York, and in 1723, a 
journeyman silversmith employed by William Vilant in Philadel- 
phia. Peter Feurt later had his own shop in New York. 

On August 12, 1725, William Vilant stated in an advertisement 
in the American Weekly Mercury that he would sell part of his 
land at Wickatunk, near Freehold. He was then described as gold- 
smith of Philadelphia, but removed from that city sometime after 
1725, and there is some indication that he returned to New York. 
The dates of his residence in New Jersey are not clearly defined. 

Although William Vilant has heretofore been known only 
through his advertisement of 1725, his standing as one of the most 
desirable makers, in the opinion of students and serious collectors, 
is based solely on the superior workmanship and excellent design 
of a half dozen tankards made in Philadelphia during the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century. The outstanding example of 
this number is the one he fashioned for the Leddel family of New 
York. In addition to bearing Vilant’s mark, it is signed by Joseph 
Leddel (Junior), engraver and pewterer, by whom it was decorated 
and owned. This tankard is illustrated in the Burlington Maga- 
zine (London, 1929), Vol. 54, p. 264, and was lent to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Lionel A. Crichton, of London. 

Joseph West was born near Great Timber Creek (Westville), 
Deptford Township, Gloucester County, about 1752. Although he 
might have done some work in New Jersey, deeds and advertise- 
ments show that he was active as a silversmith in Philadelphia from 
1774 until 1779. As early as 1778, Joseph West and David Tew 
traded as partners at the corner of Market and Front Streets, oppo- 
site the Coffee House. David Tew was an engraver, and contrary 
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to a recently published statement, contemporary records show that 
he was never a silversmith. West possibly returned to New Jersey. 
In his will dated November 21, 1779, he is called “of Philadelphia, 
Silversmith,” but on March 25, 1781, probate of this document 
occurred in his native Gloucester County. 

William Dowdney lived in Lower Hopewell Township, Cum- 
berland County, in 1758. He was a silversmith, but nothing has been 
found to prove that he was active in New Jersey. In 1773, Dowdney 
had a shop in Alexandria, Virginia, and ae fiat) eats madera 
punch ladle for General va aclhnnavezeenn 

Joseph Lord was a native of Gloucester County, but was de- 
scribed as being of Philadelphia, Silversmith, at his death in 1794. 
Daniel Trotter, the Philadelphia cabinetmaker who specialized in 
Marlborough furniture, was paid £8. for making his coffin. 

The exclusion of several names of silversmiths who have been 
listed as having worked in New Jersey is intentional. 

Benjamin Coleman has been frequently classified as a Burling- 
ton. silversmith, but never lived in New Jersey. He was active in 
Sag Harbor, New York. 

Thomas Rodman, of Burlington, was a blacksmith, and has been 
listed as a silversmith on the basis of a statement in the New Jersey 
Archives, Abstracts of Wills, Vol. II, p. 373. Comparison of this 
printed statement with the original document in the Secretary of 
State’s office shows that an error was made in the transcription. 
Silversmith’s tools, in the printed copy, should read blacksmith’s tools. 

There were no members of the Lupp family of New Brunswick 
named Louis Lupp and Stephen V. Lupp. These listings in general 
books on American silversmiths evidently refer to Lawrence K. 
Lupp, who used the touch L Lupp, and Samuel Vickers Lupp, who 
used the mark S. V. Lupp. 

The subject of the early arts and crafts in New Jersey offers 
the antiquarian, historian, and layman, unlimited possibilities for 
original research. ihe iay the past twenty years, the writer has 
never passed by an opportunity to add the name of a New Jersey 
silversmith, clockmaker, cabinetmaker, portrait painter, or any of 
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the allied artisans to his ever growing list. For example, the names 
of more than a hundred clockmakers have been found. In compari- 
son, the number of cabinet and chairmakers would probably be 
greater. With perhaps one or two exceptions, nothing has been 
written concerning early portrait painters, and the fascinating sub- 
ject of New Jersey fractur painting is barely known. Included under 
the latter classification are the illuminated land title deeds made 
in Burlington County. The designs of these indentures sometimes 
include actual portraits of local eighteenth century worthies, and 
the birth and marriage certificates are often decorated with colored 
drawings of Colonial household equipment. 

There is a total absence of information on the manufacture of 
pewter in New Jersey in the several books on that general subject. 
Pewterers were working in Burlington and Trenton before 1800, 
and Francis Bassett advertised in the New Jersey Journal for May 
31, 1780, that he was prepared to make and mend all “sorts of 
pewter, such as plates, basons, tankards, quart pots, &c. &c.” at his 
shop in Horse Neck, near Elizabeth, Essex County. 

The writer hopes that these notes on one branch of the early 
arts and crafts in New Jersey will be an inducement for others to 
bring to light some of the considerable amount of material which 
must certainly be available to those interested in its kindred arts. 


CARL M. WILLIAMS. 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
March 18, 1949 
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BOUND BROOK; MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


ISAAC HERON 
Working 1764 


ety of the lives of our early silversmiths and clockmakers 
involves many individualists. Two traits common to these 
craftsmen were their extraordinary powers of observation and 
imagination. 

In the case of. Isaac Heron, we find a critical observer of the 
times in which he lived. His comments were almost always of a 
satirical nature and although not so intended by the author, they 
have survived as rare bits of humor. The fact that Heron was a 
Loyalist lent fire to his observations in the newspapers, but any slight 
offense to his sensitive nature was ample excuse for another peppery 
“advertisement.” | 

Heron was one of the many transient craftsmen of his day, 
and his residence in Bound Brook appears to have been short. On 
July 2, 1764, he stated in the New York Mercury that he repaired 
‘All sorts of Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Plate” in Bound Brook, 
New Jersey. Heron came from Philadelphia where he advertised 
in 1763. 

By 1766, he had moved his business from Bound Brook to New 
York, and advertised regularly in that city until 1780. On April 15, 
1771, the New York Gazette carried an advertisement in which 
Heron informed the public that he had an “Assortment of Watches, 
and the best, second, third, fourth, fifth, bad, and worse Sorts; some 
very neat, some very ugly, and others—so, so; most of them in plain, 
and a few in engrav’d, gold, silver, gilt, and shagreen’d, double and 
single Cases; some he warrants for a long Time, and others for no 
Gime -at<all.” 
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In 1773, an attempted robbery at Heron’s shop “At the Sign 
of the Arch’d Dial by the upper End of the Coffee-House Bridge,” 
furnished him with an occasion to censure the New York police 
force of that day. He had this to say in the New York Journal 
or the General Advertiser for January 7th—‘‘The Inhabitants are 
desired to be careful of their Doors, Windows, &c. as there are a 
set of House breakers now in Town. Some of them broke off one 
of the Shutters, and a Pane of Isaac Heron’s Shop Window, on 
Sunday the 27th ult, so early as 9 o’Clock in the Night. The Noise 
alarmed the Family and the Villains made off. 

‘“Tsaac Heron presents his Compliments to those Gentry, and 
congratulates them on their getting so clean off, on a Night so very 
dirty and wet. If they choose to return, during the cold season, he 
will take care to provide them a warm Reception. And will en- 
deavour to prevail upon them to leave behind, e’re they go, some 
Proof of their Identity; such as an amputated Limb, or, even a 
Snuff box full of Brains. The latter may be of Use to our very 
vigilant City Watch, though, it is thought they sleep pretty sound 
with the few they have got.”’ 

During the occupation of New York by the British, Heron’s 
shop was frequently patronized by officers of that army. The pro- 
prietor made it clear that he was a Loyalist in the following public 
criticism of the American Congress. “Heron wants journeymen 
and materials, such as sizeable springs, glasses, &c. Indeed, his 
case is pretty similar to that of their High and Mightinesses, the Con- 
gress, L--dd-- them! (He hopes those three simple consonants 
won’t offend them) who, before the extinction of their northern 
army, wanted, only men, money and cannon, to make a compleat 
conquest of All Canada.” (The New York Gazette and Weekly 
Mercury, October 21, 1776.) 
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HURTIN & BURGI 
Working 1766 


Just when William Hurtin and Frederick Burgi began as part- 
ners in Bound Brook has not been learned. Very likely their adver- 
tisement in the New York Mercury for May 19, 1766, appeared at 
the start of their business as silversmiths and clockmakers in this place. 

William Hurtin was a son of William Hurtin, Junior, silver- 
smith of New York, and Newark, New Jersey. After his New 
Jersey venture, William Hurtin, of the Bound Brook firm, returned 
to New York, where he advertised on Golden Hill (John Street) 
on May 29, 1776. 

Frederick Burgi was a clock and watchmaker and nothing has 
been found to show that he worked in silver. He was employed as 
a journeyman by John Fitch in Trenton during 1774 and 1775, 
and on May 10, 1775, an advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette 
stated that Burgi was confined in debtor’s goal at Trenton. Fitch 
employed him as late as July 2, 1775, and all credits due him in 
Fitch’s account book were for watch repairing. 

The advertisement for May 19, 1766, furnishes the only record 
of this partnership. 


HURTIN & BURGI, Watch makers and Silver-smiths, at Bound 
Brook, Repairs repeating horizontal, and all sorts of watches and clocks, 
in the best manner and at the Cheapest rates; Any gentlemen or ladies 
who are pleased to favour them with their custom, may depend on having 
their command executed with the greatest care and punctuality. 

They will exert themselves in the compliance with all reasonable 
commands that may be given both in the performance of the work and 
any other way which may have a tendency to merit the custom, favour, 
and good will of the publick &c. per the publick’s humble servants, 
W. Hurtin and F. Burgi. 
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Fico 1, DIAL:OF TALL CAS GLOCKAINSCRIBED: 
Aaron Lane B Brook. 
Lent to the Monmouth County Historical Association by Mrs. F. Marklie Schad. 
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AARON LANE (See Elizabeth, Union County) 


Sometime during the early years of his career as a silversmith 
and clockmaker, Aaron Lane worked in Bound Brook. A tall case 
clock with its engraved brass dial inscribed with the maker’s name 
of “Aaron Lane B Brook,” fig. 1, furnishes proof of this statement. 

For nearly a half century, Aaron Lane was the principal silver- 
smith and clockmaker in Elizabeth. His residence in Bound Brook 
occurred during a portion of the Revolutionary period, prior to 
1780-82, when he was active in his trade at Williams’ Farms, two 
miles from Elizabeth. Frequent raids on Elizabeth by the British 
from Staten Island and the resultant burning and pillaging of shops, 
homes and churches, caused Lane to seek a temporary home in Bound 
Brook. 


BRIDGETON, CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


(Known as Cohansey Bridge, 1716-1765, and Bridge Town until 
1816) 


STEPHEN REEVES 
Born about 1738 


HIS important silversmith has been the subject of considerable 

confusion. Most of the published lists and books concerning 
American silversmiths state that Stephen Reeves worked in Burling- 
ton. It is true that his places of abode were several and widely sep- 
arated, however, nothing has been found to associate him with 
Burlington. 

Stephen Reeves was one of eight children of Abraham and 
Damaris (Sayre) Reeves, of Lower Hopewell Township, Cumber- 
land County. His parents came from Long Island, and Abraham 
Reeves (b. 1699) became a prominent figure in the religious and 
civil life of his community. 

The extent of Stephen Reeves’ activity as a silversmith in the 
Bridgeton neighborhood has not been learned, but was probably of 
short duration. By 1754, he was serving his apprenticeship in Phila- 
delphia. In Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, on 
July 24, 1760, Stephen Reeves was married to Elizabeth Edgecombe, 
daughter of Nathaniel Edgecombe, tobacconist, and his wife, Susan- 
nah Skinner. 

From 1762 until the Spring of 1774, Reeves worked at the 
northeast corner of Second Street and Black Horse Alley in Phila- 
delphia. He and his wife purchased this property from Jeremiah 
Warder on March 2, 1762, and it adjoined a lot occupied by two 
houses on the north side of Black Horse Alley, the title to which 
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Riggio ChlaMePOl=BYoeStePHEN REEVES 
Handle is engraved with contemporary cipher: R- W 1766. 
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was jointly vested in Reeves by right of his marriage to Elizabeth 
Edgecombe, sole heir of her father. 

Contemporay records shed a little light on the activities at 
Reeves’ shop in Philadelphia. A member of his household on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1774, was ENOS REEVES (b. 1753; d. 1807), his nephew 
and apprentice, the son of his brother Abraham Reeves, Junior. 
At the close of his service as an officer in the Continental Army, 
Enos Reeves settled in Charleston, South Carolina, became a promi- 
nent silversmith, and was a conspicuous member of the South Caro- 
lina Society of the Cincinnati, and the Masonic Lodge. He was 
master of the Vigilant Fire Company at the time of the great fire 
in Charleston of 1796. 

In 1772, the public records first contain a hint that all was not 
smooth sailing in Stephen Reeves’ home. Differences between him 
and his wife, which had been almost part of their daily lives since 
the early years of their marriage, had come to a point which required 
a division of their jointly owned real estate. On January 29, 1773, 
Stephen Reeves deeded his interest in his wife’s patrimony, in 
Black Horse Alley, to Nicholas Waln and David Bacon, trustees, 
for the sole benefit of Elizabeth Reeves. The final break in their 
domestic affairs came before April 15, 1774. On that day, during 
probate proceedings concerning her mother’s estate, Elizabeth 
Reeves said—‘‘Whereas my present husband Stephen Reeves is 
absent from me and no not where he is.” 

Reeves’ whereabouts were no secret to the journalist, Reverend 
Philip Vickers Fithian, who had been his boyhood friend and 
neighbor in Cumberland County. While on a visit to his home 
near Bridgeton, on May 11, 1774, Fithian said—‘“There came a 
report toDay that Mr. Stephen Reeve(s) Silver Smith of Philadel- 
phia is broken up & has left the City; disagreeable News this to 
his Relations here.” Shortly afterwards, on May 24th, as he was 
passing through Georgetown, Kent County, Maryland, Fithian 
observed that—‘‘Mr. Stephen Reeve(s) is in George Town Work- 
ing for Money Money to Gamble.” 
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Picasa eDEE SPOONS BY oot EPHEN REEVES 
AND DAVID HALL. 
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From Georgetown, Maryland, Stephen Reeves is believed to 
have worked his way to New York. His advertisement in the New 
York Gazette, October 7, 1776, indicates that he was already well 
established in that city. 


STEPHEN REEVES, 
GOLD and SILVERSMITH, 


Living near the corner of Burling’s Slip, in Queen Street. “Takes 
this method to inform his friends and customers, and the public in general, 
that he now carries on his business as usual, such as making and mending 
all kinds of gold and silver ware, mounting and mending swords, and 
making all sorts of jeweler’s work, &c. &c. He returns his sincere thanks 
for all past favors and he hopes for a continuance of the same, as he flatters 
himself of giving general satisfaction to all who may be pleased to 
employ him. N. B. Ready money for old gold and silver. 


Reeves was still active in New York on December 4, 1776, 
when Samuel Stout, later a silversmith in Princeton, wrote to his 
father—‘I have engaged to stay two or three months with Mr. 
Reeves the Golde Smith with whom I have to work.” 

Nothing further has been found concerning Stephen Reeves. 
Public records of New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey have 
been carefully examined, but no will, administration or subsequent 
land title deed have been located. Elizabeth Reeves continued to 
live in her Black Horse Alley home as late as April, 1794, and 
her husband’s nephew, Enos Reeves, recorded in his journal that 
he visited his ““Aunt Reeves” while in Philadelphia with the Con- 
tinental Army. 

The writer has found no silver by Stephen Reeves which can 
be definitely ascribed to his early New Jersey period. Examples 
made by him during his residence in Philadelphia (1754-1774) 
include the vigorously wrought cream pot, fig. 2, made for “R W 
1766,” and a similar one once owned by Samuel Williams, cabinet- 
maker in South Fourth Street, which he advertised in the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette on June 12, 1769, as having been lost, and de- 
scribed it as a “silver cream pot, with feet, maker’s markSmeeee 
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The only tablespoon found bearing Reeves’ mark, fig. 3, exhibits 
a surprisingly early use of the Philadelphia bird motif moulded 
on the back of its bowl. Additional pieces recently located are the 
matching sugar bowl and cream pot illustrated in figure 4. They are 
very clearly marked, fig. 5, and could have been made by Stephen 
Reeves during his early days in New Jersey, or, as far as their 
style is concerned, at any one of his later locations. 

It seems incredible that the large and irregularly formed cap- 
itals of Stephen Reeves’ mark have been confused, by at least 
three authorities on early American silver, with the small and 
almost mechanically designed letters of the touch used by Samuel 
Richards, Junior, of Philadelphia. (Samuel Richards, Senior, was 
not a silversmith.) Richards was born in 1768, and his working 
period did not begin until the active career of Stephen Reeves 
had closed. 

Fortunately, before this manuscript reached the printer, the 
writer was able to claim for Stephen Reeves, one of the finest known 
examples of his work. It is a coffee pot, with nearly cylindrical 
sides and engraved with a double or reversed monogram. This pot 
is said to have been made for Caesar Rodney, a Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence from Delaware. It is on loan to the Historical 
Society of Delaware and a descriptive label states that it was made 
by Samuel Richards, Junior. 

The base of this pot is marked twice “SR” large crude capitals 
in a rectangle. This is the proven mark of Stephen Reeves, and 
appears on a tablespoon made for his sister, Sarah Reeves (b. 1730; 
d. 1775), and her husband, Alexander Moore, of Moore Hall, near 
Bridgeton. 
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Pome pOLTOM OF SUGAR BOWL BY STEPHEN REEVES, FIG. 4, SHOWING 
ey On IMPRESSIONS OF HIS MARK, AND THE INSCRIPTION: 
VW MEER. fOlA  M 
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LEWIS GevVOU LE 
Working 1826 


Voute advertised on November 4, 1826, that his shop was at 
No. 5 Franklin Row, nearly opposite Buck’s Hotel, Bridgeton. The 
writer has seen a tablespoon by him, but believes Voute confined 
his business principally to clock and watchmaking. Philadelphia 
directories list him as a watchmaker from 1835 to 1850. 


JESSE WOODRUFF 
Working 1766 

Born November 2, 1744 
Died February 23, 1797 


Jesse Woodruff, a son of John Woodruff, was born on his 
father’s plantation in Lower Hopewell Township, Cumberland 
County, about three miles southwest of Bridgeton. At the age of 
eleven, his father died and within a few years, Jesse became ap- 
prenticed to Stephen Reeves, silversmith in Philadelphia. 

Woodruff was no stranger to his master. They were born on 
adjoining farms, both families emigrated to Cumberland County 
from Long Island, and became members of the ancient Presbyterian 
Church in nearby Greenwich. 

In 1766, Jesse Woodruff married Louvisa Parvin, and on May 
19th, sold land in Lower Hopewell, when he was described in the 
deed as “Silver Smith” of the Township of Hopewell, County of 
Cumberland. | 

The part of Bridgeton lying on the west side of the Cohansey 
River was then included within the bounds of Hopewell Township, 
and Woodruff had his shop in his dwelling, a tall frame building 
which stood on the west side of Front Street (now known as 34 
Fayette Street). The style of that house indicated that it had been 
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built shortly after Jesse Woodruff’s return from service with the 
New Jersey State Militia during the Revolution. 

Fifteen to twenty years ago, the writer was told by the late 
Thomas H. and Albert M. Woodruff, of Bridgeton, great-grandsons 
of Jesse Woodruff, that they did not know their ancestor was a 
silversmith, and no examples of his work have been found in the 
possession of his descendants or otherwise. An old blue marble stone 
marks the tomb of Jesse Woodruff in the nearby Presbyterian 
churchyard on Broad Street in Bridgeton. 
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BURLINGTON, BURLINGTON COUNTY 
NATHANIEL COLEMAN 


Working 1787-1835 
Born July 12, 1765 
Died March 28, 1842 


ATHANIEL COLEMAN was born in Bloomingrove, 

Orange County, New York, a son of Thomas and Elizabeth 
(Roe) Coleman. In 1776, he was apprenticed to his kinsman, James 
Roe, silversmith, of Kingston, New York. He came to Burlington 
prior to March 6, 1787, when he was a witness to the will of James 
Smith. Friends Meeting records show that Nathaniel Coleman 
was married to Elizabeth Lippincott at Burlington on October 13. 
1791. She was a daughter of William and Hannah Elton and the 
widow of John Lippincott, who died in 1789. The Burlington 
Advertiser for Tuesday, October 18, 1791, confirms the above record 
of their marriage—‘MARRIED—On Thursday last at Friends’ 
Meeting in this city, Mr. Nathaniel Coleman, to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lippincott, both of this place.” 

For many years, New Jersey was represented in published lists 
of American silversmiths only by the Colemans; Nathaniel and his 
brother Samuel. They were prolific workers, especially Nathaniel, 
whose work can be seen in many museum and private collections. 

Not only was Nathaniel Coleman well known throughout the 
country as an excellent craftsman, but his high standing as a useful 
and benevolent citizen and as a minister in the Society of Friends, 
left its impression on the community long after his death. In 1844, 
a chronicler of historic events and places in several of the original 
thirteen colonies, referred to the “mansion of the late excellent Mr. 
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Fic. 7. MILK POT MADE BY NATHANIEL COLEMAN -FOR WILLIAM AND 
SARAH (BURR) WOOLMAN 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. David Buzby Robb. 
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Coleman” in Burlington. He was well known to almost everyone in 
his county and was their friend, adviser, and if they were persons 
of some means, he made their silver plate. There is hardly an 
old family in the county who can not at least produce a few 
spoons by Coleman, and the more fortunate have examples of his 
beautifully designed hollow ware. 

The “mansion of the late excellent Mr. Coleman” still stands 
in Burlington. Since the comparatively modern convenience of 
numbering buildings, it has been known as 320 High Street, but 
in its original form, dates very early in the eighteenth century, when 
Richard Smith, Junior, of the “Burlington Smiths,” had it built. 

On October 3, 1793, Nathaniel Coleman purchased this dwelling 
from Ann, the widow of Robert Strettell Jones. Shortly afterwards, 
he added popular architectural features to the plain hipped-roof 
structure and it then appeared as a good example of the new Federal 
style, fig. 6. Worked into the bond of its brickwork, but now ob- 
scured by a coating of plaster, is the date 1720. While the lower floor 
of the Coleman house now shows a store front and is, oddly enough, 
occupied by a modern jewelry store, the interior retains a staircase 
of Queen Anne style and some remarkable examples of early 
hardware. 

Nathaniel Coleman’s silversmith’s shop was up one flight of 
stairs, in a room at the rear of the house, called the kitchen chamber. 
The inventory of his personal estate, taken on April 12, 1842, in- 
cludes the items: “Sundry Old Silver Smiths tools, Stove, chairs, 
Book Case Desk &c. in kitchen chamber—$18.50.” 

The story of the “Book Case Desk,” although not directly con- 
cerned with silversmithing, is well worth including in this sketch of 
Nathaniel Coleman. He appears to have been more or less of an 
antiquarian, and after the close of the Revolution, when William 
Penn’s Manor of Pennsbury, across the Delaware River in Bucks 
County, was being dismantled, he secured Penn’s ancient secretary, 
the panelled doors of which contained shaped looking-glasses. This 
same secretary may now be seen in the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, sans its original doors, glasses and feet. 
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Fic. 8. NATHANIEL COLEMAN, SILVERSMITH, 1765-1842 


From a portrait owned by the Burlington County Historical Society. 
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After acquiring the Penn secretary, Coleman removed the 
looking-glasses from its. doors and used them on the walls of his 
home. One of them hung in his back parlor and appears in the 
water color picture of’ that room in which the silversmith and his 
wife were portrayed by a local artist about the year 1830 (See 
frontispiece). The inventory of Elizabeth Coleman, widow of 
Nathaniel, dated November 6, 1845, contains this entry: “1 Look- 
ing Glass formerly Wm. Penn’s—$2.”. Her will further documents 
the authenticity of the Penn secretary and its detached looking- 
glasses when it states—“To my Grand daughter Mary L. Newbold 
I give and bequeath my Looking Glass formerly attached to the 
Book case of Wm. Penn, the mate to that given to Elizabeth 
Nicholson sometime ago.” 

John F. Watson, the historian, later obtained the original ball 
feet from the Penn-Coleman secretary, but the present whereabouts 
of those relics are unknown. Watson said that Nathaniel Coleman 
had Penn’s silver seal, ciphered W. P., which he obtained through 
his business of silversmith. 

A large amount of silver bearing Nathaniel Coleman’s several 
marks has survived. The milk pot or lipped cann, fig. 7, was made 
for his neighbors, William and Sarah (Burr) Woolman, who lived 
in the two story brick dwelling adjoining the west wall of his house. 
This piece shows two types of Coleman’s touches, fig. 7. For Friend 
Ann Cox, of Burlington, he fashioned a pierced tea strainer, with 
scrolled handle and engraved with her initials. 

Trade came from all parts of Burlington and the adjoining 
counties. ‘I'he tablespoon and teaspoon, fig. 24, are from sets of a 
dozen and are also stamped with two varieties of Coleman’s mark. 
They were made about 1790, for Thomas and Charlotte (Chapman) 
Taylor, of Georgetown, in Mansfield Township. 

The silversmith’s personal plate, all of which was of his own 
manufacture, included an urn shaped coffee pot, cream pot and a 
pair of salt cups. A descendant lately owned a round box with a 
silver band inscribed—“NATHANIEL COLEMAN SEPTEM- 
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Fic. 9: SILVERSMITH’S TOOL CHEST-USED BY NATHANIEL COLEMAN 
Owned by Mrs. Hannah Blackburn. 
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BER 14, 1797,” and several pairs of gold sleeve buttons bearing 
Coleman’s N:C mark. 


DAVID HALL 
Working 1777-1778 
Died 1778 


David Hall is well known as a Philadelphia silversmith. For 
reasons which might have been of a patriotic nature, he quit the city 
at the beginning of its occupation by the British during the winter 
of 1777, and removed the contents of his shop and household goods 
to Burlington. 

Hall’s working period as a silversmith in Burlington was of 
only several months duration. He died prior to August 29, 1778, 
when his widow Hannah Hall was granted letters of administration 
on his estate by the Register of Wills in Philadelphia. William 
Ball, silversmith in Philadelphia, and a cousin of David Hall, and 
John Wood, clockmaker, were bondsmen for the widow. 

The shop occupied by David Hall in Philadelphia was located 
on the east side of South Second Street, between Market and Chestnut 
Streets, and at the corner of Hall’s Alley, named for his father 
Richard Hall. He was active at that address as early as 1759, and 
his brother Charles Hall was associated with him for several years 
before he moved to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, about February 1, 1765. 

After the death of David Hall his widow returned to Phila- 
delphia and occupied a small house in Hall’s Alley. In the ac- 
counting of Hall’s estate dated August 27, 1779, appears these 
significant entries: “Travelling Exps. from Burlington” and “Re- 
moving furniture from Burling”.” 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art owns a large coffee pot by 
David Hall which is stamped with two types of his eee, WiaiZ.. 1D) Vel 
capitals in a shaped rectangle, and D.Hall capitals and lowercase 
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Fic. 10. WALNUT DOMED TOP CLOCK BY JOSEPH 
HOLLINSHEAD, BURLINGTON, c. 1755 


Exhibited in the Hartshorne Room, Monmouth County 
Historical Association. 
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letters in a rectangle with a period between the capitals. A third 
type of mark used by Hall, figs. 3 and 42, D H capitals in a plain 
rectangle 1s sometimes seen on his spoons. 


VOSEPH HOLLINSHEAD 
Working 1740-1765 


Hollinshead was an apprentice, journeyman, and later partner 
of Isaac Pearson, earliest known silversmith and clockmaker of 
New Jersey. 

About.the time of Joseph Hollinshead’s marriage to Pearson’s 
daughter Sarah, in Burlington Friends Meeting on May 17, 1740, 
he began to manufacture tall case clocks on a partnership arrange- 
ment with his father-in-law. The writer has seen four clocks which 
were made by these partners (1740-1749). ‘Their brass dials are 
inscribed ‘Pearson & Hollinshead Burlington.” 

In 1749, Hollinshead succeeded Isaac Pearson, when the latter 
in his will, proved on February 14, 1748/9, devised to “Son in 
Law Joseph Hollingshead All My Clock, Watch, and Silver Smiths 
Tools.” 3 
Like his father-in-law, Hollinshead was politically inclined, and 
served as sheriff of Burlington County. Many contemporary docu- 
ments refer to him as ‘Esquire’; however, he found time to make 
an impressive number of clocks and more than a dozen of them 
are keeping time today. A good example, featuring a silvered dial 
and early domed top style of walnut case, may be seen in the Hart- 
shorne room at the Monmouth County Historical Association, Free- 
hold, figs. 10 and 11. No silver has been identified as the work of 
this maker. | 
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Fic. 11. DIAL OF CLOCK, FIG. 10, ENGRAVED WITH THE MAKER’S 
NAME: JOS HOLLINSHEAD BURLINGTON. 
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ISAAC PEARSON 
Working 1710-1749 

Born c. 1685 

Died 1748/49 (Old style) 


Isaac Pearson is the first silversmith known to have worked in 
New Jersey. 

Collectors and antiquarians have recognized him almost ex- 
clusively as a clockmaker, but early records indicate that his prin- 
cipal business was that of a silversmith. Of approximately seventeen 
deeds for real estate sold to and conveyed by Isaac Pearson, recorded 
in the Secretary of State’s office, fifteen describe him as a “Silver 
Smith”; the other two as “Clock Maker.” His will, written at the 
close of a long career as a craftsman in 1748, shows that Pearson 
preferred to be known as a silversmith to the exclusion of his other 
activities. | 

Pearson was an ingenious and versatile craftsman. At his seat 
of operations in Burlington, he maintained a blacksmith and gen- 
eral metal working shop, had equipment for the manufacture of 
buttons, was a master clock and watchmaker, and for nearly forty 
years was active as a gold and silversmith. Along with these several 
occupations, Isaac Pearson found time to be an ironmaster. From 
1730 until 1749, he was a proprietor of the Mount Holly Iron Works, 
along the Rancocas Creek in that town. 

The establishment conducted by Pearson in Burlington was 
long the principal one of its kind in the Provinces of East and 
West New Jersey. The complex branches of manufacture asso- 
ciated therewith required the aid of numerous servants, apprentices 
and journeymen. William Morely was one of his indentured servants. 
He said that he came to America in 1726, and continued to relate: 
“I was sold for eleven pounds to Mr. Isaac Pearson, a man of 
Humanity, by trade a smith, clockmaker and goldsmith, living in 
Burlington, in New Jersey. He was a Quaker, but a wet one.” 
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Morely seemed satisfied with his master, but Aaron Middleton, 
a clockmaker, was not so well pleased with his situation as a servant. 
He left without the usual formalities and Pearson was anxious to 
gain his recovery. The American Weekly Mercury for November 
2, 1732, carried this advertisement: 


RUN away from Isaac Pearson of the Town of Burlington, the 
4th of this Instant November, a Servant Man named Aaron Middleton, 
a Clockmaker by Trade, he is a short square shouldered Fellow, about 
26 Years of Age, his Hair was cut off about three Months since. He 
had on when he went away, a Fustian Coat with handsome work’d white 
Mettle Buttons, and a Cotton striped Jacket with Thread Buttons, 
Ozenbrigs Breeches, a Beaver Hat about half worn, Yarn Stockings 
almost new. 

Whoever secures him so that his Master may have him again, 
shall have Thirty Shillings and reasonable Charges, paid by me, 


Isaac Pearson 


Isaac Pearson was married in Friends Meeting at Burlington 
to Hannah Gardiner, about October 2, 1710. She was a daughter of 
Thomas Gardiner, who built one of the first two substantial houses 
within the town. It was erected before June 28, 1681, when the 
first Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends was held within 
its walls. 


Pearson was active in politics, and on October 6, 1738, was 
elected a member of the General Assembly to represent the City 
of Burlington. An office he held which should be of considerable 
interest to those interested in early silver, was that of Assay Master 
for Weights and Measures. His commission to hold this position 
was granted by Governor William Cosby, on September 10, 1734, 
and more fully describes the duties involved as “Essay Master for 
Weights and Measures and Standard and Ballance keeper for the 
Western Division of the Province of New Jersey.” By authority 
of the same commission, Pearson was also appointed Seal Master 
for the sealing and marking all Beams, Weights, Measures and 
Yards for the County of Burlington. 
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Fic. 13. WALNUT TACL GASH -GLOGKSB Yel sAne 
PEARSON, BURLINGTON, c. 1740 


Owned by Mr. and Mrs. William Spohn Baker. 
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It was customary for a silversmith to hold the office of Sealer 
of Weights and Measures. Philip Syng, Junior, was the Assayer for 
the City of Philadelphia prior to the Revolution. He sealed and 
certified the correctness of weights with his various silversmith’s 
punches. The writer has found a small set of goldsmith’s scales, 
the weights of which are stamped with two types of Syng’s recog- 
nized silversmith’s mark. It would not be impossible for Isaac 
Pearson’s silversmith’s touch, which was probably an I P mark, to 
be found on a weight of Burlington County origin. An instance of 
this sort might sometime furnish the means of identifying his mark. 

It is to be regretted that the known surviving work of Isaac 
Pearson does not include an example of his silver. Inquiry has 
been made among numerous descendants of early Burlington County 
families, but nothing has been located. 

Several of Pearson’s tall case clocks are still owned in Burling- 
ton County and they compare more than favorably with those made 
in the urban centers of his.day. Nothing by an early eighteenth 
century Philadelphia maker, seen by the writer, exceeds in work- 
manship and design, the finely assembled dial and movement of the 
Baker family clock illustrated in figs. 13 and 14. He is known to 
have constructed similar clocks for the Lawrence, Gill, Redman, 
Hooten and Wetherill families. The latter example, dated 1727, 
was made for Thomas Wetherill. 

Near the close of his life, Isaac Pearson having lost his first 
wife, was married on October 16, 1746, in Burlington Meeting to 
Rebecca Scattergood, widow of Samuel Scattergood and daughter 
of Samuel Lovett. A witness to this marriage was Joseph Hollins- 
head, his son-in-law, who succeeded him as silversmith and clock- 
maker. 

In his will, dated September 12, 1748, Isaac Pearson, after 
making the bequest of his clock and silversmith’s tools to Joseph 
Hollinshead, devised to his other son-in-law, Thomas Rodman, black- 
smith, his “Annvill, bigg Vice, Iron, Sledge and all the Smiths Tools 
with the Button Laythe and everything thereunto belonging.” Pear- 
sons’ daughter, Elizabeth Rodman, received his silver tankard, and | 
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Fic. 14. DIAL OF CLOCK, FIG. 13, ENGRAVED WITH MAKER’S NAME: 
ISAAC PEARSON BURLINGTON 
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to his grandson, Isaac Pearson Rodman, he willed his silver shoe 
buckles. | 

Isaac Pearson died two centuries ago, in 1749. He is buried 
in the ancient yard of the Society of Friends in Burlington which 
has been used since the year 1678. 


JACOB READ 
Working 1763-1783 

Born 1741/42 (Old style) 
Died September 14, 1783 


Only through a persistent search, suggested by the barest of 
clues, was the record of this silversmith finally brought to light. 

When in January, 1764, John Smith, of Burlington, made an 
‘inventory of his silver plate, he included this item: “an half pint 
Cann made by Jacob Read 10 oz.” Who was Jacob Read and 
where did he work? 

Through an examination of the Smith MSS in the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, the Pemberton papers at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, and records of the Secretary of State’s 
office at Trenton, the identity of this silversmith was revealed. 

Jacob Read was a son of the Honorable Charles Read, a con- 
spicuous figure in the political life of Colonial New Jersey, and 
his wife, Alice Thibou, a native of the Island of Antigua. Jacob’s 
cousins were James and John Pemberton, the great Quaker mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. 

Burlington, the scene of Read’s entire working period, presented 
a good market for the silversmith. From the founding of the town 
in 1677, until well past the 1830’s, and more especially during the 
long period when it was the capital of New Jersey, it attracted fami- 
lies of social and political prominence. 
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Bi¢.715; -LALE GASEaClLOlr 
WITH EARLY SQUARE DIAL 
_ BY ISAAC PEARSON, c. 1735. 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. 
Tavion ir, 
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On its famous Green Bank’, high above the Delaware River, re- 
sided Governors Jonathan Belcher and William Franklin. Through- 
out the town, attractive Georgian houses of brick construction were 
occupied by such important families as Kinsey, Lawrence, Coxe, 
Boudinot, Shippen, McIlvaine, Bloomfield, Dillwyn, Morris and 
others. 

The arts were not represented by silversmiths alone. While 
living in Burlington’s French colony, the artist St. Memin found 
many patrons during his residence from 1798 until 1804. James 
Sharples did his portrait of Governor Joseph Bloomfield while 
living in Burlington, and in 1797, another resident and artist, William 
Birch, drew his plan of the town with a view of the houses on the 
Green Bank. 

According to John Smith’s inventory of his plate, dated 1764, 
Jacob Read’s mark was an I R touch. If it were close in detail 
to one of the punches used by Joseph Richardson, Senior, a nice 
problem would be created for the experts. To add to the chances 
of confusion, it is known that Read and Richardson worked for 
the same families, viz., the Logans, the Burlington Smiths, William 
and Margaret (Hill) Morris and others. 

There are indications that Jacob Read was well educated, but 
apparently did not possess the aggressive spirit characteristic of his 
family. He chose the trade of silversmith and produced quite a 
little plate during the earlier years of his working period. 

After 1773, Read was principally supported by a trust fund 
created by his mother, Alice Read, who died in 1769. His father, 
Charles Read, Esquire, died in North Carolina in 1774, and that 
year was the beginning of the end for the son. He became intem- 
perate, fell in with loose company, and on one of his frequent 
excursions to Philadelphia, sold a fine set of silversmith’s tools which 
had been given to him by his father. | 

The Pembertons, trustees appointed by Read’s mother to handle 
his legacy, were constantly plagued with hard luck letters from 
him. They were tolerant and generous to an unusual degree, and 
upon promises to stop drinking and to pay close attention to his 
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Fic. 16. DIAL OF CLOCK, FIG: 15, INSCRIBED WITH MAKER’S NAME 
ISA PEARSON BURLINGTON 
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silversmith’s business, frequently paid Jacob’s debts and advanced 
him interest on his trust.of £500. 

On October 24, 1774, Read wrote to James Pemberton—‘“I 
am obliged to decline my trade for want of Silver to work up,” and 
thereupon was sent £50. in silver dollars. From about that time, 
he was to be found more often in the taverns than in his shop, and 
his life appeared to be one long adventure with hard liquor. On 
September 14, 1783, the tragic end of silversmith Jacob Read was 
described in a letter written by his brother, Colonel Charles Read, 
Junior, to James Pemberton, in Philadelphia. 


Sept’r 14th 1783 


Unexpectedly (as I had not heard of my Brother Jacobs being 

poorly) I this Morning receiv’d a Letter from John Lawrence Esq: 
giving me an acc’t of the Death of my truly Distressed Broth: Jacob 
who Departed this Life this Morning ab’t two o clock. 
The Ilness of two of my Children and my Wifes Inclination to Atend 
his Funerall prevents my going to Burlington this Afternoon, but shall 
Attend in the Morning—have given the Necessary orders for his 
Funerall and my Assurance for every Necessary Expence Atending his 
Illness & Funerall being paid by me—the situation he was in till 
some few Days before his Death are Lamentable. If his Conduct had 
not Merited ye Notice that one Could have Wished; the Christian’s 
duty (If any is left in Burlington) and the Esteam they held my 
poor Father in, one would have thought, would have been an Induce- 
ment not to have Suffered him to have Perished in his Shop, If not 
taken Notice of by one who could Illy Afford it. 

I know he has been troublesome to you but my knowledge of your 
goodness and readiness to forgive makes me have not the least Doubt 
but you will forgive the Weakness of ye poor Boy as he is no Moore. I 
have not the least doubt but you will have Many Aplications. I do 
expect to be down at the Meeting when I do expect to see thee to 
take thy kind Advice relative to his Affairs &c. 

My Wife Joyns in Love to all thy good Family and am 


Dear Cous’n 
Thy Afft Kinsm’n 
Cha Read 
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JAMES BRUFF 
Working 1748-1765 
Died 1780 


Elizabeth. He was active for about twenty years, but there are 

surprisingly few references to him in local records. 

Apparently Bruff came to Elizabeth from his birthplace in 
Talbot County, Maryland, before 1748, and took it upon himself 
to do a bit of private coining. His efforts in this particular branch 
of silver work were not appreciated by the authorities and he was 
lodged in the Elizabeth Goal to await trial. 

Counterfeiting of coins, especially of pieces of eight (Spanish 
milled dollars), was one of the serious problems with which Gov- 
ernor Jonathan Belcher and his Council were concerned in 1748. 
The “Money Makers,” as they were then described in records of 
Council, were especially active in the Counties of Morris and Essex. 
Elizabeth, in which James Bruff lived, was then within the bounds 
of Essex County. 

The outcome of James Bruff’s trial does not seem to appear in 
the records. Being a silversmith, he might have been concerned 
with the manufacture and stamping of the coins, but probably had 
nothing to do with the actual circulation of them. The Journal of 
the Provincial Council of New Jersey for November, 1748, con- 
tains this record of the Bruff case. ‘““The Speaker Laid before this 
House, a Petition given to him by His Excellency, to be laid before 
this House from one James Bruff, a Prisoner committed to the 
Goal of the Boro of Elizabeth, on Suspicion of being Concern’d 
in Counterfeiting pieces of eight: Directed to His Excelly the Gov- 
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Higwi/moUGARS BOWE BY :CHARLES, OLIVER. BRUFF 
Owned by Nicholas G. Rutgers. Courtesy of Museum of The City of New York. 
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ernour Praying a special Commission might Issue for holding a 
Court in Essex County, in Order to have his trial.” 

Bruff was a witness to the will of John Hunt, of the Borough 
of Elizabeth, on April 2, 1762, and nothing further was found con- 
cerning him until he advertised as a clockmaker in New York on 
February 3, 1766. His shop was described as being “At the Sign 
of the Clock and two Watches, opposite to Mr. Roorback’s, at the 
Fly-Market.” He returned to his native Maryland before the Revo- 
lution, and died there in 1780. No silver has been identified as the 
work of James Bruff. 

According to the will of James Bruff, dated February 15, 1780, 
and proved in Queen Anne’s County, Maryland, April 7, 1780, he 
continued to own real estate in Elizabeth. It was described by his 
son Charles Oliver Bruff, as being a two acre lot on which stood 
a house and two shops. The deeds for this property are not recorded 
in the Secretary of State’s office and the location of Bruff’s silver- 
smith shop in Elizabeth has not been determined. 


CHARLES OLIVER BRUFF 
Working 1760 


He was the son of James Bruff and was very probably taught 
the trade of silversmith by his father in Elizabeth. His earliest work 
dates from the period when he was associated with his father, and 
was made during the few years prior to his removal to New York 
ine A02: 

Charles Oliver Bruff was married to Mary LeTellier in New 
York, on October 20, 1763. During the twenty years he was active, 
he was one of the most enterprising silversmiths in that city. His 
advertisements reflect an advanced consideration for attractive de- 
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sign and forceful salesmanship. At a time when most silversmiths 
used advertisements composed of stock printer’s type, Bruff’s an- 
nouncements in the newspapers were ornamented with fanciful 
borders and realistic cuts of silverware which quickly caught the eye. 

His boast of being an all around craftsman was not groundless 
if the sugar bowl, fig. 17, is representative of his work. This espe- 
cially practical and decorative example, with the scarce saucer top, 
could easily have been made as early as 1760, when Bruff was 
working in Elizabeth. It is marked twice, fig. 17, COB in a con- 
forming rectangle. 

In 1783, Bruff who had been mildly sympathetic with the British 
cause, left New York and settled in Shelburne, Nova Scotia. He 
carried on his trade of silversmith there as late as 1787. 


JAMES BYRNE 


JAMES BYRNE & CO. 
Working 1799 


Like many of his contemporaries, James Byrne worked the 
Philadelphia-New York circuit. He began at the Philadelphia end, 
and advertised as a silversmith and jeweler as early as October 18, 
1784, was in New York 1789-1797, and in Elizabeth in 1799. 

James Byrne advertised in the New Jersey Journal for Sep- 
tember 10, 1799, as James Byrne & Co. The composition of this 
firm has not been learned. 


Watches and Clocks for Sale. 
Likewise carefully cleaned and repaired, by the subscribers, at Mr. 
Post’s, near the Methodist Church. All kinds of Silver Work and 
Jewellery done in the neatest manner. 
JAMES BYRNE & CO. 

A few excellent likenesses of the President of the United States and 
General Washington, in elegant gilt frames, at Iwelve Dollars the 
Pair, for sale. 


Elizabeth Town, September 2, 1799. 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
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There is a sufficient number of examples of silver by James 
Byrne to make him fairly well known as a silversmith, and all of his 
existing work seems to bear the mark J’ Byrne capitals and lowercase 
letters in a conforming rectangle with pellet between the capitals. 


BENJAMIN HALSTED 
Working 1766 


Unlike the other silversmiths of Elizabeth, Benjamin Halsted 
has left a large and varied assortment of silver to speak for his half 
century of activity. Not all of these examples were made in Eliza- 
beth however, for he also worked in New York and Philadelphia. 
Chronologically his working period was divided between these 
three locations: | 


New York 1764-1766 
Elizabeth 1766- 
Philadelphia 1783-1785 
New York 1786-1806 


Benjamin Halsted was a native of Elizabeth, a son of John 
and Susannah (Blanchard) Halsted, and a grandson of John 
Blanchard, who died there in 1730. His father, John Halsted, was 
generally referred to as Esquire in early records of Essex County. 
Benjamin was very likely apprenticed to a silversmith in New York, 
and was married in that city to Elizabeth Tredwell, on October 
eel 7 05. 

At the outset of Benjamin Halsted’s business in Elizabeth, he 
appears to have been associated as a partner with his brother Matthias, 
and the firm announced the opening of their new shop in The New 
York Gazette or Weekly Post-Boy for September 18, 1766. 
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Benjamin & Matthias Halsted, 
GOLD and SILVER-SMITHS. 


‘TAKE this method to acquaint the public, that they have now set 
up, their business in Elizabeth-Town (nearly opposite to Mr. Joseph 
Jelf’s merchant) where they propose to carry it on in all its branches, 
as the said Benjamin Halsted, has followed the business sometime in 
New-York, to the satisfaction of his employers, he hopes his former 
customers there and in the country will not forget him, as he will now 
obey all orders for work from them and other gentlemen and ladies 
of the city or country, at the shortest notice and most reasonable prices, 
with the greatest care and exactness to their entire satisfaction; as we 
propose to make work of all qualities (prices accordingly) we hope 
our employers will not expect the best of work for the meanest prices. 

Any orders for work being left at Mr. Thomas Star Tredwell’s, 
at Burling’s-slip, New-York, will come safe to hand; or any gentlemen 
or ladies wanting work done, that are desirous to see one of us to 
deliver their orders to, if they will please to leave word at the above 
Mr. Tredwell’s, one or the other will wait on them at a very short notice. 

Said Matthias Halsted has for sale, a few silversmith’s tools, 
which he will sell cheap, for cash, viz. Forging, planishing, hollowing 
and bouge hammers, piercing, riffing and common files, fine “Turkey 
oil stone slips, and Bohemia polishing stones, double aqua fortis, corn, 
half corn and flour emery, borax and sandever. The above tools, &Xc. 
may be had of the above Mr. Tredwell, and likewise a few best steel 
top thimbles. 


Elizabeth-Town, September 17, 1766. 


Silversmithing appeared to be a secondary calling with Matthias 


Halsted. In 1769, he began to advertise as a dealer in general mer- 
chandise and there is no further mention of him as a silversmith. 
Such unrelated commodities as racoon skins and plugg or pigtail 
tobacco were offered for sale. Ten years later, in 1779, he offered 
to sell his house and store in Elizabeth and described it as ‘“‘one of 
the best situations in this town for mercantile business in settled 


times.” 
Elizabethtown, as it was then commonly known, was a vulner- 


able spot during the Revolution. Almost constant raids were made 
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on the town by refugees from Staten Island and the hazards were 
too great for the continuance of such a prize as a goldsmith’s shop. 
Benjamin Halsted’s whereabouts during those years are unknown. 
Concerning Matthias Halsted we have more specific knowledge. 
The New Jersey Journal for March 29, 1780, reported that ‘Last 
Friday night some villains from Staten-Island came over to Elizabeth 
Town and carried off Matthias Halsted, Esq; a worthy citizen.” 
Further reports said that he was taken to New York and lodged 
in the Sugar-House. He was a justice of the peace under Continental 
Congress. After his release Matthias returned to his home and 
again took his place as one of the leading citizens of Elizabeth. 

Although Benjamin Halsted first advertised in Philadelphia on 
September 3, 1785, he might have been active there during the 
closing years of the Revolution. The punch strainer, fig. 18, was 
presented to the Philadelphia Museum of Art by a descendant of 
an early family of that city. It is marked Halsted script in a 
conforming rectangle, fig. 18. 


AARON LANE 
Working 1775 

Born 1753 

Died October 24, 1819 


The wording of Aaron Lane’s earliest advertisement leads one 
to believe that silversmithing was his principal occupation in the 
beginning; however, due to the absence of silver actually identified 
as his work, and the existence of a number of tall case clocks with 
dials inscribed with his name, he is better known today as a crafts- 
man in the latter field. 

The first mention of Aaron Lane in Essex County records, found 
by the writer, is when he acted as a witness to the will of Joseph 
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Fic. 19. MUSICAL CLOCK 
BY AARON LANE 


Courtesy of Joe Kindig, Jr. 
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Littell, Junior, of the Borough of Elizabeth, August Come 7 / seat 
the age of seventeen. Sometime before 1772, while still a minor, 
he was married to Sarah, daughter of Thomas ana Rebecca sii) 
Williams of Elizabeth, and on May 16, 1776, his father-in-law 
named him an executor of his will. Aaron Tene Was appointed 
guardian of his brother-in-law, Ichabod Williams, in 1785, and it 
was very probably through his encouragement and training that 
his wife’s brother, Benjamin Williams, became a silversmith in 
Elizabeth about 1788. 

Although local records contain frequent references to Aaron 
Lane before 1780, it was during this year that he obviously made 
the initial announcement of his silversmith’s business in the news- 


papers. 


THIS is to inform the public that the subscriber has removed 
to Williams’s Farms, two miles from Elizabeth Town, on the road 
that leads to Westfield, where he continues to carry on the silver smith’s 
business, and will endeavour to give all that satisfaction to those gentle- 
men and ladies who are pleased to favour him with their custom, 
that lays in his power. 


AARON LANE 
April 25, 1780. 


Aaron Lane was established for a short time as a silversmith 
and clockmaker in Bound Brook (See Bound Brook, Middlesex 
County). At the close of the Revolution, he returned to Elizabeth 
after having followed his trade in nearby Williams’ Farms for a 
little more than two years, and appears to have devoted his efforts 
principally to clockmaking. 

The absence of authenticated examples of silver by Aaron Lane 
is well compensated by the existence of several of his tall case clocks. 
The excellent musical clock, fig. 19, exhibits a beautifully engraved 
brass dial with the maker’s name, Aaron Lane Eliz Town, and 
the titles of these six musical airs: 50th Psalm, Bunker Hill, Banks 
of the Dee, Lovely Nymph, Evening Tune and De ser Durand. 
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Equally important is the richly inlaid Hepplewhite case of 
this clock. It is certainly a product of the Northern New Jersey 
school of cabinetmakers active during the Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton periods, of which the Egertons of New Brunswick, and Rosett 
& Mulford of Elizabeth, were predominantly identified. 

Aaron Lane served as a manager of the Elizabeth ‘Town Lottery 
set up in 1786 to obtain funds “towards finishing a building erected 
by the Presbyterian congregation in Elizabeth Town.” This record 
pertains to the completion of the old First Presbyterian Church 
which is now being carefully restored after being badly damaged 
by fire. He is buried in the adjoining churchyard, and the burial 
records contain this entry: (Buried) “Aaron Lane, Esq., Age 66, 
October 25, 1819; Disease: Decay of nature.” 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS 
Working 1788-1794 


Benjamin Williams was a son of Thomas and Rebecca (Halsey) 
Williams, of Elizabeth, and a brother-in-law of Aaron Lane, silver- 
smith and clockmaker. Among the large group of graves of members 
of this Williams family in the First Presbyterian churchyard in 
Elizabeth, are to be seen tombstones to the memory of infant chil- 
dren of these two brothers-in-law. : 

The only reference to Benjamin Williams as a silversmith ap- 
pears to be his advertisements for apprentices. The first of these 
is in the New Jersey Journal for April 2, 1788. 


Wanted immediately 


As an apprentice to the Silver Smith’s Business, a boy of about 14 years 
years of age, that can be well recommended. Enquire ot 


BENJAMIN WILLIAMS 
Elizabeth-Town, April 2, 1788 
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He might have been the Williams who was a partner with 
William J. Leslie. This firm of clockmakers and jewelers traded 
as Leslie & Williams in New Brunswick as early as 1798, and 
later opened a shop in‘Trenton. A musical clock with dial inscribed 
Leslie & Williams New Brunswick is owned by the Monmouth 
County Historical Association. Its inlaid mahogany case contains 
the printed label of Matthew Egerton, Junior, cabinetmaker of 
New Brunswick. 
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GREENWICH, CUMBERLAND COUNTY 


ENOCH FITHIAN 
Working c. 1771-1776 
Born April 11, 1750 

Died 1776 


Ga founded in 1685, was the principal business 
center of Cumberland County until about the year 1800. It 
bordered a good harbor on the Cohansey River, a few miles from 
the Delaware Bay and was designated as one of three ports of New 
Jersey in 1701. A good shipping trade with both foreign and 
native ports was carried on for years. 

The prosperity of its inhabitants, Quakers, Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians, and Church of England people, was reflected in their 
meeting-houses, churches and homes, built principally in a good 
Georgian style of brick and stone. There was a moderate demand 
for silver plate, but no regular silversmith is known to have estab- 
lished a shop there. The convenient custom of ordering goods by 
boat from Philadelphia and other ports, seemed to discourage native 
production of the arts and crafts. A few joiners, rush-bottom and 
windsor chair makers, and a clockmaker,* were generally active in 





* Benjamin Reeve, clockmaker, (b. 1737; d. 1801) was born in the Greenwich neighbor- 
hood, a son of Joseph and Ellinor (Bagnall) Reeve, and a grandson of Mark Reeve who came 
with John Fenwick on the Ship Griffin to the site of Salem, New Jersey, in 1675. 

About 1751, Benjamin Reeve was apprenticed to Thomas Stretch, clock and watchmaker, 
in Philadelphia. By 1760, Reeve himself was established as a clockmaker in that city. His shop 
and residence were located on the east side of Front Street, extending through to Water or 
King Streets, and about halfway between Chestnut and Walnut Streets. He advertised this 
property for sale in The Pennsylvania Chronicle for February 25, 1768, and stated that he was 
living in Greenwich, in Cumberland County, West New Jersey. It was not until January 16, 1771, 
that he sold his Philadelphia property. The deed for its transfer recites that he was ‘formerly 
of the City of Philadelphia in the Province of Pennsylvania, Clockmaker, but now of Greenwich 
Town in the County of Cumberland in West New Jersey.” 

The dozen or so of Benjamin Reeves’ clocks which are known to have survived, repre- 
sent about equally his Philadelphia and Greenwich periods and exhibit an unusually attractive 
variety of brass and silvered dials. A clock with a rocking ship device was made for the 
Ewing family of Greenwich, and silvered dial variants inscribed “Benj Reeve Greenwich,” were 
made for Richard Wood, of Greenwich, and for the family of the late Isaac Wistar Morris, 
of Philadelphia. The latter clock may be seen at Cedar Grove, the ancient Coates-Paschall- 
Morris house in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Benjamin Reeve quite possibly did some 
work in silver. 
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Greenwich, but the more important items were usually obtained 
from Philadelphia craftsmen. 

Enoch Fithian appears to have been the only silversmith to 
work in Greenwich. His trade was not a steady one; he had no 
shop, but confined his activity to occasional orders from relatives 
and neighbors. Io whom he was apprenticed has not been learned, 
although it might have been Stephen Reeves, who was well known 
to Fithian’s family, and lived in the same vicinity until he moved 
to Philadelphia before 1760. 

While nothing has been definitely identified as the work of 
Enoch Fithian (he is not believed to have possessed a maker’s mark), 
some tablespoons of good design and workmanship, which were made 
for Doctor Thomas and Sarah (Fithian) Ewing, of Greenwich, 
have been attributed to him. They are unusual in being unmarked. 
The cipher -%sg is engraved on their handles and they are so 
described by Doctor Ewing in his will, dated August 9, 1782. One 
of these spoons is now owned by J. M. Sharpless Ewing, of Mount 
Friendship, Harford County, Maryland, a descendant of the Con- 
tinental Army surgeon for whom they were made. | 

During the latter part of his life, Enoch Fithian was lame and 
seldom left his home. His time was largely occupied in copying 
and arranging a large collection of loose papers which comprised 
the journals and letters of his brother, Reverend Philip Vickers 
Fithian. These journals which have become so well known for 
their revealing picture of eighteenth century social life on the 
great plantations of Tidewater Virginia, have been published by 
Princeton University and by Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 

The inventory of the personal estate of Enoch Fithian, who died 
at the early age of twenty-five, contains this item :—‘“to Silversmiths 
tools, and Sundries £11.16.0.” It was taken on December 13, 1776, 
by Thomas Reeves, brother of Stephen Reeves, silversmith, and 
by Nathan Leake. | 
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HADDONFIELD, CAMDEN COUNTY 


OSE RHeCIREINGO wr 
Working 1768-1788 


HEN Camden County was formed from the western part 

of Gloucester County in 1844, the ancient Township of 
Newton in which Haddonfield is located was included within the 
bounds of the new county. Early records of Gloucester County con- 
tain frequent references to Joseph Lippincott who is described vari- 
ously as a goldsmith and silversmith. 

Lippincott had his shop and home on the southeast side of the 
King’s Highway in Haddonfield as early as 1768. He seems to 
have rented in the beginning, but Gloucester County Deeds, Liber 
C, 473, shows that ten years later he was a property owner, and 
recites “Whereas Joseph Lippincott of Haddonfield in said County 
Silver-smith,” by an indenture dated April 14, 1778, bought a house 
and lot in the Town of Haddonfield on the southeasterly side of the 
street or great road and adjoining lands “late of Robert Friend Price, 
Esq., now George Justices,’ Samuel Clement, Esq., and Joseph 
Harden. On August 30, 1788, he lost that property at sheriff’s sale 
and moved to Woodbury. A day book kept in 1790 by Samuel 
Mickle, merchant, shows that ‘Joseph Lippincott, silversmith in 
Woodbury” was one of his customers. Lippincott’s name is not 
found in local records after that date and none of his work has 
been identified. 
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JOHN WHITEHEAD 
Working 1821 7 
Born 1791 

Died 1875 


Whitehead, a jeweler and clockmaker, came to Haddonfield 
in 1821, and occupied a shop on the northwest side of the King’s 
Highway a few doors west of the Indian King Tavern. He took 
over an established stand which had been conducted for some years 
by Job Hollinshead, a clockmaker. 

In May, 1821, The Village Herald, a Woodbury newspaper, 

contained an advertisement which shows that Whitehead had pre- 
viously been located in a shop opposite the surrogate’s office in 
Woodbury. During that month he was succeeded in Woodbury 
by Albertus Somers, a jeweler and clockmaker who came from 
Woodstown, Salem County. 
No silver stamped with Whitehead’s mark has been seen, but 
several clocks by him in attractive Sheraton cases are owned in 
and around Haddonfield. About 1830, he constructed a double 
faced clock for the office building of the Cumberland Nail and 
Iron Company in Bridgeton, New Jersey. The mechanism of this 
clock operates a dial on the exterior of the building, and one on 
the other side of the wall within the office room. A panelled and 
moulded case resembling that of a tall case clock houses its works, 
and is built on the inside wall of the building. It is the oldest public 
clock in Bridgeton. 
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HUNTERDON COUNTY (BETHLEHEM 
TOWNSHIP?) 


REDMAN BLACKWELL 
Died 1812 


HIS man is listed as a silversmith solely on the basis of infor- 
mation contained in the inventory of his personal estate, dated 
January 7, 1813, and taken by James Milligan and Jacob Deremer, 
both of Bethlehem Township, Hunterdon County. 
The item in this document which indicates that Blackwell was 
a silversmith is: “1 pair Silver Buckels and Silver Smith Tools & 
Block.” An examination of numerous Hunterdon County records 
failed to disclose further reference to Redman Blackwell. 
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MATAWAN (MIDDLETOWN POINT), 
MONMOUTH COUNTY 


Aw30) 


cake 
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EDAVID LYELL 
Working 1717-1725 
Born 1670 
Died January 28, 1725 


Na LYELL is an enigma. On the one hand, we observe 
the wealthy Provincial Proprietor, the Royal Councillor and 
connection of titled British and Scottish families. On the other, 
we have for consideration the goldsmith and merchant. 

His great armorial tomb does not in any way suggest that therein 
lies one who followed the trade of goldsmith. There arises no 
question as to David Lyell’s right to bear the arms so handsomely 
emblazoned thereon, yet it is hard to acknowledge the fact that this 
dominant figure in both New York and East New Jersey political 
and social life caused himself to be designated in almost every 
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recorded instance as goldsmith, and even stranger that he followed 
this trade at all. 

The career of David Lyell after his arrival in New York in 
1699 is clear, but there are tantalizing voids in the history of his 
early life in the Parish of Saint Martin’s in the Fields, London. It 
has been authoritatively stated that he was a member of a titled 
Scottish family whose coat of arms was substantially the same as 
that illustrated at the head of this page. This drawing was made 
directly from David Lyell’s tomb in Saint Peter’s Episcopal church- 
yard at Topanemus, Monmouth County. ; 

On April 27-28, 1697, at the age of twenty-seven and while 
active as a goldsmith in London, David Lyell became a Proprietor 
of the Province of East New Jersey. Included in his purchase 
was the right to a town lot in Perth Amboy, then the capital of 
the province, which was surveyed and conveyed to Lyell by a patent 
dated May 1, 1699. With his wife, Katherine, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Lorraine, of Kirkharle, Northumberland County, England, 
he arrived in New York in the spring of 1699, and was admitted a 
freeman of the city on August 28th. 

From 1699 until 1717, David Lyell maintained a residence in 
New York and although records indicate that he occupied his Perth 
Amboy house at intervals during those years, nothing has been found 
to show that he worked as a goldsmith in New Jersey until he 
moved permanently to his three hundred acre plantation which he 
called Middletown Point. This was located partly on the site of 
Matawan in Monmouth County. 

Aside from the furtherance of his interests as a landed pro- 
prietor and as a depot for his profitable mercantile ventures, Lyell 
established and frequently occupied his Perth Amboy home for 
political reasons. He was looked upon in a favorable light by Gov- 
ernor Robert Hunter who in 1711 and 1715 unsuccessfully recom- 
mended his appointment to the Council of the Province of East 
New Jersey. After having been opposed on those two occasions 
on the grounds that he was a member of the troublesome faction 
known as Scotch Quakers, David Lyell was at last appointed and 
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Fic. 20. ARMORIAL TOMB OF DAVID LYELL 
In old burying-ground of Saint Peter’s Episcopal Church, Topanemus, Monmouth County 
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took his seat as a member of Council’-on March 12) 1716.¢anm 
remained in that body until his death. 

In connection with his mercantile enterprises at Perth Amboy, 
David Lyell carried on a direct trade with Antigua and other 
foreign ports as well as with the principal shipping centers of New 
England. One of his sloops, appropriately called the Monmouth, 
was commanded by his son, Captain David Lyell, Junior, and news- 
papers contain frequent notices of this vessels’ arrival at the Port 
of Perth Amboy. 

While the absence of authenticated examples by late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century American silversmiths is by no means 
unusual, it is especially regrettable that nothing has been identified 
as the work of the first two members of this craft in New Jersey. 
David Lyell, the second of these men, has left nothing which thus 
far has offered even a remote possibility of being attributed to him, 
and no record of the mark he used in London is found in published 
lists of English touches in the Assay Office of The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany. He left a large quantity of personal silver, and his daughter 
Jane Lyell, at her death in 1795, possessed a tankard, salver, and a 
‘Large Silver Box, it being in the Shape of a Heart” which had 
belonged to her father. 

The Middletown Point home of David Lyell is no longer stand- 
ing at the forks of the Matawan River and his Perth Amboy town 
house, which stood at the northwest corner of Water and Gordon 
Streets, has met with the same fate. The large tracts of land he 
owned along the Raritan River above New Brunswick, his six 
hundred acres at Barnegat, as well as lands at Crosswicks, Wicka- 
tunk and in other parts of old Monmouth and Middlesex Counties, 
have long ago been divided and sold by his descendants. Aside 
from a considerable quantity of documentary material in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office, and in the archives of the Proprietors of East 
New Jersey, as well as some in private hands, the only known ma- 
terial evidence of Lyell’s life in New Jersey, is his tomb in the 
burying ground of Saint Peter’s Episcopal Church at Topanemus, 
near Marlboro, Monmouth County. 
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The very hard variety of ironstone of which the Lyell tomb 
is made, has retained all of its magnificent detail of design. It is 
one of the finest examples of early eighteenth century American 
stone carving extant today. The upper half, on which is carved 
the Lyell arms and part of the Latin inscription, is illustrated in 
fig. 20. For nearly a century it has been broken crosswise. 

For many years the location of this tomb was unknown. Through 
the kind assistance and interest of Mr. C. R. Nash, owner of ‘Top- 
anemus Farm, and his guest, Mr. Brown, it was finally located 
Beneath nearly a foot of earth, after a search of several hours 
through the jungle-like growth which now covers the site of the 
graveyard. 

Parts of the inscription on the Lyell tomb are difficult to de- 
cipher owing to several breaks across its surface. ‘The writer made 
the following exact copy of all of the wording which is now legible. 


Sedulo et Honeste 
Sub hoc Tumulo Sepultum 
est Cadavar Davidis Lyell 
nuper ex Consiliariis hujus 
Provinciae Cui Summus fuit 
28"8 Januarii 1725 Anno 
Aetatis 55 





Omni et mors Aequa—ubi semper 
ad esto piete Nascentes morimur finisque 
ab Origine pendet 





FOOTPIECE OF DAVID LYELL’S TOMB. 
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MORRISTOWN, MORRIS COUNTY 


JOHN DICKERSON 
Working 1778-1796 

Born February 17, 1755 
Died May 14, 1828 


smiths of New Jersey, and had the trade of his birthplace, 

the important Colonial iron furnace center of Morristown, prac- 
tically to himself for eighteen years. Cary Dunn, silversmith of 
New York, came to Morristown as a Revolutionary refugee in 1776, 
and it might have been he to whom Dickerson was apprenticed. 

Captain Peter Dickerson, famous tavernkeeper and Revolu- 
tionary officer of Morristown, was the father of the silversmith, 
and his son was doubtless the favorite of his fellow townsmen when 
they had need for someone to fashion their silver plate, Cary Dunn 
moved from Morristown to Newark in 1782, and left the local trade 
entirely to Dickerson. 

The earliest mention of John Dickerson as a silversmith ap- 
pears in the New Jersey Gazette for September 2, 1778. 


J soe DICKERSON was one of the few native born silver- 


Any person who understands the Silversmiths business, or that of 
Repairing Watches, and inclines to work journey-work at either, will 
find good encouragement by applying to John Dickerson, at Morris- 
‘Town. 


August 24,1778 


The records of the First Presbyterian Church of Morristown 
show that John Dickerson was married to Grace Lindsley on August 
15, 1780, and local probate records indicate that he was still in 
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Morristown in July, 1796. The Philadelphia Directory for 1797, 
lists one John Dickerson as a silversmith at 411 North Front Street, 
but the identitfy of that craftsman has not been learned. Sometime 
after 1796, John Dickerson left Morristown and subsequently moved 
westward to Indiana. He died there in 1828. 

Nothing made by Dickerson has been identified by the writer. 
There are numerous varieties of I D and J D marks on silver 
owned by New Jersey families and it might very well be that 
these pieces are not all by the two John Davids, Joseph Dubois, 
and others to whom they have been attributed. 


CARY DUNN 
Working 1776-1782 


Scotch emigrants to New York had a friend in Cary Dunn. It 
is reasonable to believe that he had been one of them himself. His 
_ solicitation for their welfare in a strange country was made known 
in a notice printed in Rivington’s New York Gazetteer for January 
27, 1774, wherein it was stated that anyone who had work for the 
newly arrived Scotchmen, who came on the brigantine Nancy, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty-four persons, could learn their 
names, ages, and places of residence by applying to “Mr. Carey 
Dunn, Gold and Silver Smith, near the New-Dutch Church.” 

Cary Dunn was admitted a freeman of the City of New York 
in 1765, and worked there until the British occupied the city in 
1776. He sought safety for his family and personal belongings in 
Morristown, and an advertisement in the New Jersey Gazette, dated 
at Morristown, June 2, 1778, shows that he was active as a silver- 
smith after his removal from New York. 

On November 19, 1782, he announced his removal from Mor- 
ristown to Newark, New Jersey, in the New Jersey Journal. 
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Fic. 21. COFFEE POT MADE BY CARY DUNN FOR CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN JAY, 
AND HIS WIFE, SARAH VAN BRUGH LIVINGSTON 


Museum of The City of New York. 
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CARY DUNN 
GOLD and SILVERSMITH 


Has removed from Morristown to Newark and carries on his business 
as usual in all its different branches; Any gentlemen that will favour 
him with their custom, may depend on being punctually served. 


November 19, 1782. 


Dunn’s working period in Newark closed late in 1783. He an- 
nounced in the New York Gazetteer and Country Gentleman on 
December 24, 1783, that he had returned to New York “after a 
seven years exile” in New Jersey, and carried on his business as 
usual, at the old corner house, where he formerly lived, between 
the Fly Market and New-Dutch Church, No. 23 Crown-street.” 

No silver by Cary Dunn which can be ascribed to his seven 
year New Jersey period has been located. The important Jay 
coffeepot, illustrated in fig. 21, has been selected to represent his 
work because of its association with an illustratious New Jersey 
family. This example, marked “C DUNN N-York,” fig. 21, was 
made for Chief Justice John Jay, and his wife, Sarah Van Brugh 
Livingston. The wedding of this celebrated couple took place in 
1775, at Liberty Hall, in Elizabeth, New Jersey, the seat of: the 
bride’s father, Governor William Livingston. 
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MOUNT HOLLY, BURLINGTON COUNTY 


GAMALLE LE. BA aie 
Working 1807 


AILEY was one of the pioneer American followers of John 

Wesley, and before he settled in Mount Holly in 1807, was 
a traveling Methodist preacher. In 1807, he organized a class which 
became the foundation of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Mount Holly. 

Doctor Zachariah Read in his annals of old Mount Holly, 
written in 1859, states that Gamaliel Bailey worked as a silversmith 
in a shop located on west side of Main Street, not far from Mill 
Street, and just above the tavern kept by Zachariah Rossell. Bailey 
was succeeded in that shop in 1821, by Peter Hill, a colored man, 
who was a clock and watchmaker. 

Philadelphia directories show that Bailey was employed as a 
watchmaker in that city from 1828 until 1833. His subsequent 
history has not been found. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON COPPUCK 
Working 1825 

Born February 7, 1804 

Died February 21, 1882 


Coppuck, a son of James and Elizabeth Coppuck, and a native 
of Mount Holly, was principally a clockmaker, but his advertise- 
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Mie 22) MAHOGANY “LALL CASE 
CLOCK BY GEORGE WASHINGTON 
COPE U Clee LOUNGE SH OLEY, gcr.21525. 


Owned by Herbert S. Killie, Esq. 
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ments in the Mount Holly Mirror during 1826, list an assortment 
of jewelry and silverspoons, etc., for sale. Evidence to show that 
he was a working silversmith has not been found. 

Two unusually attractive tall case clocks have been located 
which are the productions of his shop in Mill Street, near the 
Bank. Their dials are inscribed G. W. Coppuck Mount Holly. 
Both clocks are housed in the then prevailing late Sheraton or early 
Empire cases, fig. 22, and exhibit a lavish use of mahogany veneers. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


SAMUEL BAKER 
Working 1822 

Born 1787 

Died January 25, 1858 


ye was a clock and watchmaker and jeweler, and might 
have done some work in silver. At any rate this engraved 
watchpaper advertisement in Rutgers University Library shows 
that he sold a variety of gold and silver articles. It is the work 
of an engraver named Simmons and was distributed by Baker to 
his customers about the year 1825. 


SAMUEL BAKER 
CLOCK & WATCHMAKER 
ALBANY STREET 
1 DOOR west of STATE BANK 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Warranted Watches, Chains, 
Seals, Keys, & a General 
Assortment of Gold & Silver 
Work &c. &c. 


Simmons Sct, 


A spoon purchased at Baker’s shop by an early resident of 
Three Mile Run, near New Brunswick, bears the mark of S.BAKER 
capitals in a rectangle. It is owned by Mrs. Ronald J. McCarthy, 
of Devon, Pennsylvania, a descendant of the Pumyea family by 
whom it was originally used. 

Samuel Baker was still active in New Brunswick in 1855, when 
he was listed as a jeweler at 17 Peace Street. 
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JACQUES CORTELYOU 
Working 1805 

Born June 16, 1781 

Died December 7, 1822 


The dates of the birth and death of Jacques Cortelyou are 
quoted from The Cortelyou Genealogy, by John V. Z. Cortelyou 
(Lincoln, Nebraska, 1942), pp. 144-45, in which it is also stated 
that Jacques Cortelyou was married to Arinthy Van Harlingen on 
July 1, 1807, and was a silversmith. A notice in the Trenton Fed- 
eralist states that Cortelyou died on December 8, 1822, of typhus 
fever; however, the local newspaper records the date of his death 
as the 7th, viz., Died “In this City, on the 7th inst. Jaques Cortelyou, 
in the 41st year of his age” (Times and New Brunswick Advertiser, 
December 12, 1822). 

Spoons have been seen with Jacques Cortelyou’s mark of I 
Cortelyou capitals and lowercase letters in an irregular rectangle. 
He probably did a larger business as a jeweler than silversmith. 
A bill rendered to Schureman Van Arsdalen for items of jewelry 
sold to him from 1815 to 1818, is reproduced in fig. 23b. 

The silversmith’s mark of J. W. CORTELYOU, capitals in 
a rectangle, has been said to be a touch used by Jacques Cortelyou. 
This mark appears on spoons of a style made after his working 
period. It is the touch used by John William Cortelyou who worked 
in New Brunswick from 1834 until after 1855. 

John William Cortelyou was born at the Cross Roads, Middle- 
sex County, July 6, 1799. He and his wife, Mary (Beasley) Cortelyou, 
joined the First Presbyterian Church, of Morristown, Morris County, 
on February 17, 1825, and he is believed to have begun his trade 
of silversmith in that place. 

Other silversmiths of New Brunswick of a later period than 
those individually listed in this book are Abraham Voorhees and 
Elias Baker. Voorhees, active 1840, used the mark A. VOORHEES 
capitals in a rectangle with three pseudo hall marks. Baker (b. 1815; 
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d. 1874), used the touch of E. BAKER capitals in a rectangle. He 
was active in 1840 and later. 


SILAS WHITE HOWELL 
Working 1793-1797 
Born February 22, 1770 


He was a native of Morristown, and a son of Captain Silas and 
Hannah Howell of that place. 

On May 6, 1794, “SILAS W. HOWELL,” Clock and Watch- 
Maker, Gold and Silver Smith, advertised in the Guardian, or New- 
Brunswick Advertiser, that he had “removed to the house lately 
occupied by Mr. Joseph Morgan, nearly opposite to the White 
Hall (tavern)” in New Brunswick. 

Howell was there as late as December 16, 1796, when Mary 
Dunham, “of the City of New Brunswick,’ appointed “Silas White 
Howell” an executor of her will, but on December 12, 1797, he 
advertised as a member of the firm of Howell & Arnold, in Albany, 
New York. An advertisement, dated December 10, 1798, showed 
that the partnership had been dissolved, but that Howell continued 
to remain active as a silversmith in Albany. 

A set of bright cut tablespoons, with shield shaped monograms, 
were sold in the Rupert Collection at a Philadelphia auction gallery 
in 1947. They are marked, S. Howell, script in a shaped rectangle. 
This mark is illustrated in fig. 24. 


TELE Si Vil NG Ue 


The Lupp family was first represented in New Jersey by the 
brothers Christian, John, and Peter Lupp, natives of Germany. 
John Lupp arrived in America in October, 1751, and Christian and 
Peter were firmly established on New Jersey soil before 1760. They 
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settled at Amwell, in Hunterdon County, near Ringo’s Old Tavern, 
about six miles south of Flemington. Christian Lupp died at Amwell 
in 1763, and in his will, dated January 3rd of that year, mentioned 
his brothers John and Peter. 

John and Peter Lupp were silversmiths and founders of the 
two families in New Brunswick who were represented by at least 
nine craftsmen. Some of these worked too late to be included in 
this book. 

The writer has finally untangled and classified the complex 
genealogical connections betwen the large family of silversmithing 
Lupps. John Lupp, of the first generation to follow this trade, 
had three sons who were silversmiths, viz., Charles, Lawrence and 
William Lupp. The business was carried on in the third generation 
by John H. Lupp, son of William. 

Peter Lupp was the father of Henry Lupp, who was active in 
New Brunswick in 1783. Henry was the master craftsman of the 
entire family, and his work displays considerable originality and 
freedom from the almost standard designs used by many of the 
silversmiths of his day. This is apparent in the unique pattern of 
the cream pot, illustrated in fig. 28, which he made as part of a 
tea set for Rynier Veghte, of Somerville, New Jersey. 

Silver by the numerous Lupps is not plentiful, yet enough has 
survived to make possible a study of the stylistic characteristics 
peculiar to the members of this family. The known examples of 
their work have been scattered in widely separated points through- 
out the United States and the writer regrets that he is not able to 
illustrate pieces by all seven makers. 
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JOHN LUPP AND HIS FAMILY 


JOHN LUPP 
Working 1782-1805 
Born October 14, 1734 
Died October 6, 1805 


The Family Bible of John Lupp, in the Library of Rutgers 
University, contains the record of his marriage to Anna Maria 
Graff, of Amwell, Hunterdon County, on January 21, 1766. The 
exact time of his removal to New Brunswick has not been learned, 
but according to local probate records, he was there in 1782. He 
lived in Somerset County during 1776-77, and claimed the British 
destroyed property belonging to him valued at £313.15.6. 

John Lupp was also a clockmaker. He was succeeded in 1805 
by his son William, who had been active as a silversmith since 1790. 
To William Lupp he willed his tools, shop furniture and shop 
time piece. No silver has been identified as the work of John Lupp. 

The inventory of his personal estate, dated October 16, 1805, 
and taken by James Chapman and James B. Voorhees, lists tools, 
watch and clock parts, but no silver for the trade. His personal 
plate comprised: 


i Shllbigie TGs] cai ts EAA 5 eo a ar a oe nr $40.6214 
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CHARTES*E VU EE 
Working 1810-1825 

Born September 10, 1788 
Died November 23, 1825 


Charles Lupp was associated with his brother, William, and is 
not believed to have had his own shop. While he doubtless had a 
practical knowledge of silversmithing, entries in the account books 
of his brother show that his time was largely spent in taking orders 
and selling. Charles Lupp boarded with his brother and there were 
times when he probably took a hand in the great variety of work 
done in William’s shop. 


LAWREN CEZKSIU EE 
Working 1804 
Born August 16, 1783 


William Lupp recorded in his account book that “Lawrence 
Began his board with me the Tenth Feb’y (1805).” ‘This entry 
continues with the items: “Dr. to five dollars advanced him,” and 
“Cr. by % doz. tea Spoons Making £0.12.0.” 

Lawrence Lupp was employed as a journeyman by his brother 
for a little more than a year, and then announced to the residents of 
New Brunswick that he was ready to serve them in his own shop. 
His advertisement in the Guardian, or New-Brunswick Advertiser, 
May 1, 1806, states that Lawrence K. Lupp, Gold Smith and Jew- 
eller, was located “Opposite the Post Office, New Brunswick,” 
fige-23a: 

Teaspoons showing two varieties of his mark have been seen 
by the writer. Figures 24 and 25 illustrate the obverse and reverse 
of one of these spoons, marked L Lupp script in a shaped rectangle. 
To this mark, he sometimes added the touch of N.Brunswick, also 
script in a shaped rectangle. | 
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WILLIAM LOUPP 
Working 1790-1845 
Born December 25, 1766 
Died July 13, 1845 


There is an abundance of evidence to show that William Lupp 
was a working gold and silversmith. Two of his account books 
survive; a document dated 1801, describes him as a goldsmith, and 
many other contemporary records attest his calling. In the light of 
this proof, and the fact that he was active in New Brunswick for a 
half century, it is difficult to believe that no work by this man has 
been identified. Inquiry in New Brunswick and among silver col- 
lectors has failed to locate a single example by him. 

Two of William Lupp’s account books, covering the periods 
1801-1810, and 1825-1827, are in the collections of Rutgers Univer- 
sity Library. If the hundreds of entries in these books are repre- 
sentative of his work, then it is evident that William Lupp specialized 
in gold and silver jewelry, and spoons. He apparently made hun- 
dreds of gold rings. In his will, dated January 1, 1806, John 
Dennis, Senior, of North Brunswick, Middlesex County, ordered 
nine mourning rings to be made by William Lupp “with my hair 
and given to my children.” 

Like the cabinetmakers and other craftsmen of that day, silver- 
smiths were called upon to do a wide variety of work not directly 
related to their trade. In 1804, Mr. Garnet paid William Lupp to 
tune and repair his piano, Colonel Neilson had his “specks” re- 
paired, and another resident of New Brunswick brought in a broken 
umbrella. On September 1, 1805, he began to take care of the 
town clock. 

In his will, dated August 17, 1833, William Lupp bequeathed 
his tools and shop furniture to his son, John H. Lupp, who had 
been active with him in the trade for a number of years. 
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HENRY LUPP “ST AWRENCE KO LUBE 





Fic. 25. MARKS USED BY THE LUPPS OF NEW BRUNSWICK (Top) 
LADLESBY- HENEYVSCUPP: 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. William H. Campbell. 
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PETE RSCURP AND HIS*SSON HENRY 


feet iER LUPP 
Working 1760-1807 
Died February 20, 1807, “in an advanced age” 


The records of the Reformed Dutch Church, in New Bruns- 
wick, contain the earliest mention of Peter Lupp as a resident of 
this place. On July 27, 1760, “Hendrick Lupp, son of Peter and 
Febey (Ogden), was baptized by the Reverend Johannes Leydt. 
A deed dated August 8, 17/0, conveyed to Peter “Lupe,” of the 
City of New Brunswick, Middlesex County, land on the east side 
of Queen Street, adjoining property on which he then lived and 
owned. In a list headed “Proved Losses from the British in Somer- 
set County, 1776-77,” Peter Lupp, of New Brunswick, was entitled 
to a claim for £55.6.3. He had apparently moved into that part of 
the city then included within the bounds of Somerset County. These 
several facts clearly establish Peter Lupp as the first recorded silver- 
smith known to work in New Brunswick. 

Samuel Allinson’s compilation of the “Acts of the General 
Assembly of the Province of New Jersey,” printed by Isaac Collins 
at Burlington in 1776, shows that by an act of assembly passed 
October 27, 1770, Peter Lupp became a naturalized citizen. 

In his will, dated May 12, 1802, Peter Lupp is called Clock- 
maker. None of his clocks have been seen by the writer, but some 
early mid-ribbed tablespoons (c. 1765), bearing two types of his 
mark have survived. They are from a set said to have been made 
for John Storey, of New Brunswick (d. 1785), and are valuable 
in positively identifying the P L mark, crude capitals in a rectangle, 
fig. 25, as a touch used by Peter Lupp. On another spoon from this 
set, he used his mark of P. Lupp script in a rectangle, fig. 25. The 
latter mark is an abbreviated facsimile of Peter Lupp’s signature, 
ree: 
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Fic. 26. COMMUNION BEAKER BY HENRY LUPP 


Owned by the First Reformed Church, Néw Brunswick. Courtesy of Rutgers University Library 
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The inventory of the personal estate of Peter Lupp, late of 
the Township of Franklin, in the County of Somerset, and City of 
New Brunswick, dated March 30, 1807, taken by Henry Van Dike 
and Richard Lupardus; lists a “lot of Clockmaker tools &c &c,” 
but neither clocks nor silver on hand for the trade. His personal 
Seereecompriccd. | Silver pint, 1 Do. Cream Cup,-1 Peper box, 
7 table Spoons, | pair Sleeve Buttons, 1 Sockbuckle—$34.31.” 


MaN Rey. IFW PP 
Working 1783-1800 
Born July 16, 1760 

Died November 26, 1800 


Henry Lupp ranks with the principal silversmiths who worked 
during the era of the Early Republic, when the classic or urn-shaped 
designs of Robert Adam were introduced in America. 

Unlike many of the early members of this trade, Lupp’s entire 
career was associated with the place of his birth. He had no cause 
to search for greener fields; in New Brunswick he was in the midst 
of a rich agricultural region inhabited by prosperous English, Dutch, 
and German families. There was a demand for the better type of 
household equipment and although craftsmen were attracted from 
the outside, the firmly established Lupp family of silversmiths had 
little to fear from competitors. 

While several other members of the Lupp family were asso- 
ciated with one another in business from time to time, Henry con- 
ducted his shop independently of his relatives. On October 16, 
1788, he was married to Mary Vickers, of a local English family, 
and left the old Reformed Dutch Church to become affiliated with 
the First Presbyterian Church. He was one of the committee organ- 
ized to have this church rebuilt after it had been partly destroyed 
during the Revolution. 
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Fic. 27. SUGAR URN BY HENRY LUPP 
Owned by Miss Edith Holden 
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A large amount of hollow ware and spoons was produced by 
Henry Lupp. The Rynier Veghte silver, figs. 27 and 28, illustrates 
the ingenuity of this craftsman. The composition of the Veghte 
cream pot seems to have been a design of his own creation. Rather 
than use the conventional helmet style creamer as a companion for 
the sugar urn, he brought forth a pattern closely harmonious with 
the contour of that piece, even to the pierced gallery. This cream 
pot is not believed to have been copied by other silversmiths. A 
nice detail of the sugar bowl is its turned wooden finial, probably 
a fortunate substitution used in the absence of the usual silver urn or 
pineapple knob. 

Henry Lupp is known to have used at least four types of mark. 
The soup ladle, fig. 25, ties in two varieties. It bears an almost 
microscopic touch of H:L capitals in a rectangle, and H L script 
in a larger rectangle. The beaker, fig. 26, engraved with the inscrip- 
tion N. BRUNSWICK DU*CH CHURCH, is owned by the 
First Reformed Church in New Brunswick, and is marked H:Lupp 
script, fig. 25, in a rectangle. The sugar urn which was made for 
Rynier Veghte, of Somerville, exhibits the latter touch with the 
additional mark of N.Brunswick in a shaped rectangle. 

Henry Lupp’s capabilities seem to have been unlimited. In 
all probability he actually made all of the wide variety of silver 
articles listed in the advertisement which appeared at the start of 
his business, and fifteen years later, on September 25, 1798, an an- 
nouncement in The Guardian, or New-Brunswick Advertiser, shows 
that this ambitious silversmith had taken on the profession of dentist. 
The “Artificial Teeth” which he was prepared to set were of his 
own manufacture. 

In making his initial bow to the residents of New Brunswick 
for their patronage, Henry Lupp chose a newspaper which is now 
a scarce document. His advertisement is on page one, of volume 
one, and number one of The Political Intelligencer and New-Jersey 
Advertiser for Tuesday, October 14, 1783. The imprint of this 
newspaper is ‘“New-Brunswick: Printed By Kollock And Arnett, 
Pee ie sbarracks.” 
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Fic. 28:7 CREAM POT>BY HENRY {LOPE 
Owned by Miss Edith Holden 
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HENRY LUPP, 
GOLD AND SILVER-SMITH, 
IN NEW-BRUNSWICK, 


Makes and sells the following articles, in the modern 
and ancient mode: 


SILVER TANKARDS, coffee and tea-pots, sugar pots and urns, cream 
pots and urns, pint and half pint cans, waiters, soup and punch ladles, 
sauce-boats and ladles, table, pap, desert and tea spoons, shoe, knee 
and stock buckles, thimbles, sleeve-buttons, &c. &c. Xc. 


JEWELLERY 
Stone stock and knee buckles, locket buttons, gold lockets and buttons, 
ladies handkerchief slides, bosom pins, plain and garnet gold’ broaches, 
a great variety of gold rings, garnet ear-rings together with other 
things as usual. — 
N. B. Hair-work laid in the neatest manner. 


October 13, 1783 


SAMUEL VICKERS LUPP 
Working 1809 

Born August 22, 1789 

Died November 2, 1809 


Samuel Vickers Lupp, the eldest son of Henry and Mary 
(Vickers) Lupp, was eleven when his father died, and is believed 
to have been taught the silversmith’s trade by his grandfather, 
Peter Lupp. Samuel was not of age when he died, and there is 
no indication that he had a shop. More likely he took over his 
grandfather’s business, but there 1s proof that he used his own mark. 
Several spoons have been found in the New Brunswick neighbor- 
hood which are impressed with the silversmith’s touch of S. V. 
Lupp capitals in a rectangle. 
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NEWARK, ESSEX COUNTY 


‘HE business accounts of most of the several craftsmen who 
began to work in Newark during the early 1790’s show that 
although they are described as silversmiths in advertisements, deeds, 
and other contemporary records, they were actually working jew- 
elers, and did not generally work in silver beyond the extent of 
making spoons and other flatware. | 

This group lived almost contiguous to one another along Broad 
Street, then the principal business thoroughfare in Newark, and 
under ordinary conditions could not have survived the competition 
created in a town where trade was drawn from a few thousand 
inhabitants. 

Smith Burnet, Benjamin Cleveland, Epaphras Hinsdale, John 
Taylor, Silas Phelps, and the others who comprised this group of 
goldsmiths left sizeable estates. They had the advantage of being 
in a town where low overhead costs prevailed, and yet were within 
sight of New York, and on direct trade routes, by land or water, 
with Philadelphia and the South. 

Wholesale jewelers in New York, Philadelphia, and those as 
distant as Wilmington, Delaware, and Alexandria, Virginia, found 
that they could resell Newark-made jewelry and make a profit. 
Many of these customers were themselves manufacturing jewelers. 
For example, the important New York firm of Marquand, Harriman 
& Co. owed a balance of $1,016.75 to E. Hinsdale & Co., when this 
Newark partnership dissolved in 1810. More distant customers of 
E. Hinsdale & Co. were Chaudron & Co.°(Philadelphia), and 
Charles A. Burnett (Alexandria, Virginia). 

Although it has been shown that Newark goldsmiths and jew- 
elers did a large volume in outside markets, they took pains to keep 
local trade at home through attractive shop displays and frequent 
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advertising, and a good business appears to have been done with 
their fellow townsmen. There was also considerable dealing among 
themselves, and a spirit of harmony prevailed which was not always 
found in this highly competitive trade. 


SMITH BURNET 
Working 1793-1830 
Born 1770 

Died May 21, 1830 


Smith Burnet announced the opening of his shop in an adver- 
tisement in Wood's Gazette (Newark), dated December 10, 1793, 
and continued to advertise in local newspapers over a long period 
meOleyeats. 


Smith Burnet, 
Clock & Watchmaker, Gold & Silversmith 
RESPECTFULLY informs his friends that he has commenced 


the above business, at his New Shop nearly opposite the tavern of Archer 
Gifford, in Newark, where he presumes he will be enabled (under 
the patronage of the public) to prosecute it in such a manner as to 
give very general satisfaction. He also mounts Guns and Pistols, repairs 
their Locks, &c, &c. 

Orders in the line of his profession will be thankfully received 
and punctually attended to. 

N. B. Cash given for Old Silver, Copper and Brass. 
December 10, 1793. 


The site of Smith Burnet’s shop is now one of the busiest in 
Newark. It stood on Broad Street, on a part of the lot at the north- 
west corner of Market Street. In Barber and Howell, Historical 
Collections of the State of New Jersey (1844), p. 81, there is “A 
Plan Of The Principal Part Of Broad St., Newark, Showing The 
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Buildings And Occupants About The Year 1796.” Indicated on 
this map, one door north of the northwest corner of Broad and 
Market Streets, is “Smith Burnet, watch store.” Across on the 
northeast corner is a building marked “Archer Gifford’s stagehouse 
and tavern,” which is mentioned in Burnet’s advertisement of 1793. 

Smith Burnet, a son of David and Martha (Plum) Burnet, was 
a native and lifelong resident of Newark. He was a popular and 
active citizen, and his shop became a daily stopping place for his 
many friends. They made a habit of regulating their watches by 
his standard timepiece, and there was always a variety of curious 
articles to examine and buy. He had a musical clock which was 
valued at only $10 by his executors. 

The inventory of Smith Burnet’s estate, as well as numerous 
advertisements, indicate that he was also a practical clockmaker. 
When he died, two unfinished clocks comprised part of his personal 
property, which was worth the goodly sum of $45,438.26. None of 
his silver has been identified. 


BENJAMIN CLEVELAND 
Working 1790-1830 

Born August 10, 1767 

Died December 20, 1837 


Benjamin Cleveland, son of Joseph and Mary (Horton) Cleve- 
land, was born in Southold, Long Island. He came to. Newark 
soon after his marriage to Mary Gardiner, on July 9, 1789. Ac- 
cording to the Cleveland Genealogy, compiled by E. J. and H. G. 
Cleveland (1899), the silversmith’s full name was Benjamin Norton 
Cleveland. 

In 1792, Wood’s Gazette (Newark), contained the earliest 
mention of Cleveland’s shop. It stood on the east side of Broad 
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Street, about four doors north of Market, and nearly opposite the 
shop of his fellow silversmith, Smith Burnet. 

Although Cleveland worked as a jeweler, he appears to have 
been more active in the manufacture of spoons, and as a clockmaker. 
His production of. flatware was large enough to warrant the use of 
at least four types of mark. All of them contain the name B. 
ieeyELAND in a conforming rectangle, but with various ar- 
rangements of capitals and lowercase letters. Three of his touches 
geeeeerrated. In 1699" N..H. Cleveland of Southold, a: relative of 
the silversmith, had a tall case clock with the maker’s name of 
PoeeLEVELAND NEW ARK” inscribed on its. dial. 

The inventory of Benjamin Cleveland’s personal estate, dated 
January 7, 1838, contains nothing pertaining to his business, and 
Mieepciicved that he lived retired for a number of years. John 
Taylor and Isaac Baldwin, silversmiths, were two of the executors 
of his will. 


DOWNING & PHELPS 
George R. Downing 


Silas Phelps 
Working 1815 


siiewexact date of the formation of this partnership has: not 
been determined; however, judging from the style of numerous 
spoons stamped with its marks, it appears not to have existed earlier 
than 1815. 

George R. Downing, the senior member, was active in New 
York about 1810, and used the touch G R D capitals in a rectangle, 
with an additional mark of N’York, also capitals in a rectangle. 

According to an early copy of the inscription on his tombstone, 
in the First Presbyterian churchyard in Newark, Silas Phelps was 
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born March 10, 1788, and died June 6, 1825. He married in Newark, 
April 7, 1812, Betsy Giger. 

Shortly before 1825, the firm of Downing & Phelps moved to 
New York. In his will dated April 14, 1825, Silas Phelps was 
called, “of the City of New York, Jeweller,” and the inventory 
of his personal estate dated July 15, 1825, described him as being 
“late of the Township of Newark in the County of Essex.” The firm 
continued in New York until the death of Phelps, and George R. 
Downing was listed as a debtor in his inventory. 

Downing & Phelps made spoons with the then popular “Wheat 
Sheaf and Sickle” and “Basket of Fruit” designs embossed on their 
handles. These spoons bear the mark of D & P capitals ina rectangle, 
accompanied with the touch NEWARK capitals in a rectangle. 


EPAPHRAS HINSDALE 


(Hinsdale & Co.) 
Working 1795-1810 
Born 1769 

Died November 12, 1810 


Epaphras Hinsdale began as a manufacturing goldsmith at 
the outset of a popular national vogue for all sorts of jewelry, and 
carried on a prosperous business individually, and later as senior 
partner in the firm of E. Hinsdale & Co. 

He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, a son of Captain Barna- 
bas and Magdalen (Seymour) Hinsdale, and was active as a jeweler 
in Newark as early as 1795. Hinsdale confined his business almost 
exclusively to the manufacture of gold jewelry, and no silverware 
bearing his mark has been identified. 

Hinsdale & Co. was a trade name used by the partnership of 
Epaphras Hinsdale and John Taylor. A large wholesale business 
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was done by this firm with New York houses, as well as with jewelers 
as far distant as Alexandria, Virginia. 

An idea of the important trade conducted by this pioneer firm 
of manufacturing jewelers is had from the schedule of its assets and 
accounts receivable. This document is attached to the inventory of 
the personal estate of Epaphras Hinsdale, taken on November 25, 
1810, by Isaac Nichols and Stephen Hays, Junior. 

“The amount of Tools and unwrought Gold Belonging to the 
Company of E. Hinsdale & Co. The one half Belonging to Ephs 
Hinsdale Dec’d. The whole amount being—($) 6,205.36.” 


Cash on hand Belonging to the Compy $832.23 
Cheavins & Hyde’s (New York) Note for 255.64 
Cheavins & Hyde’s ‘ 409.00 
Marquand Harriman & Co. (New York) sf 1,061.75 
J & A. Simmons (New York) ‘i DAV eass 
J & A. Simmons _ 214.00 
John E. Hyde’s i‘ 316.69 
Thomas & Benjamin Demilt (New York) “ 217.99 
Frederick D. Bleeker’s " yas. 
Luther Goble’s . 100.00 
Brown & Stout’s 52 543.00 
N. L. Murray : 60.23 
Philip Garret’s (Philadelphia) s 147.62 
Samuel Hildeburn’s ; FOS.) 
Samuel McMullen’s i 116.10 
G. Walker’s > 59.50 
Samuel Colt’s . 116533 
Alvan Wolcock os 75.00 
Samuel Hildeburn’s : 228.50 
Samuel Hildeburn’s ‘ 299.58 
John Crowley’s - 236.00 
John J. Parry’s (Philadelphia) . 13220 
John Crowley’s ‘ BO2eae 
Philip Garret’s i 111.00 
Chaudron & Co. (Philadelphia) : 406.04 
Charles ‘Townsend’s i: 103227 
George Walker’s (Philadelphia) ‘ 336.75 
Benjamin Cleveland (Newark) 45.20 
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Oliver Halsted’s i, 18.00 
Charles A. Burnet (Alexandria, Virginia) v (spetl 
Heydorn & Nimlay (Imlay) ( Hartford,Conn.) “ J loa 
Brown & Stout’s os 67.87 
Taylor & Hinsdale (New York) . 70.00 
John E. Rigdon’s Ballance of acct. 403.72 
John J. Pearson’s Ballance of acct. 1302 
George S. Housten Ballance of acct doubtful 268.82 
Henry Prescott Ballance doubtful 1525 
Cash Rec’d of Joseph Walton 8.37 
Do of Doct. Uzual Johnson 6.98 
Do of John N. Cummings 3.50 
Do of Miss D. Lary 4.50 
Isaac Nichols Pair of Earrings 23) 
Alvin Wilcox Acct. 5.00 
Hedden & Heydorn Acct. 6.50 
J. E. Hyde Do. 33.66 
Miss Nimswich Acct. 5.00 
1 Box of Hair omitted 2.00 
814 Doz Small Cornelion 32.00 
7 old Towels 114 yd. Cloth 1.25 
Mr. Campfield Acct. 4.75 
Miss Whitman Do. Shs 
Samuel Gamagi Do. 14.00 
One Silver Tea Set 65.00 

| $15,994.68 


Exclusive of his one half interest in Hinsdale & Co., Epaphras 
Hinsdale left an individual personal estate worth $4,010.38, 


WILETAM-E ©U Rai 
Working before 1765 

Born June, 1703 

Died October 27, 1765 


William S. Pelletreau, the historian, stated that Captain Wil- 
liam Heurtin lived in New York on the south side of John Street, 
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a little east of the lot on which the John Street Methodist Church 
was built in 1766. Captain Heurtin died in December, 1718, and 
was survived by one son, William Heurtin, Junior, the subject of 
these notes. 

William Heurtin, Junior, was a silversmith at the John Street | 
location as early as 1729, and was admitted a freeman of the City 
of New York, April 6, 1731. He had two sons, viz., William, ITI, 
and Joshua, both of whom were silversmiths. 

Just when William Heurtin, Junior, and his family moved to 
Newark has not been learned. At his death, October 27, 1765, he 
was survived by his wife, Susannah Sibylla, daughter of the Rev- 
erend Joshua and Sibylla Charlotta Kocherthal, and the aforemen- 
tioned sons. Joshua Heurtin succeeded his father as a silversmith 
in Newark ,and remained active until his death in 1780. William 
Heurtin, III, moved to Bound Brook, and advertised in 1766 as 
a partner in the firm of Hurtin & Burgi, silversmiths and clock- 
makers, of that place. In 1776, he was back in the old family home 
on Golden Hill (John Street), in New York. 

It seems reasonable to believe that William Heurtin, Junior, 
has left examples of his work, but none of the various W H marks 
~ seen on silver dating from his period can be definitely attributed to 
him. The dates of William Heurtin’s birth and death were obtained 
from an old copy of the inscription on his tombstone. It stood in 
the ancient town burying-ground in Newark, but was removed when 
that cemetery was abandoned. 


JOSHUA HURTIN 
Working 1765 
Born September 24, 1738 


Died August, 1780 


The generation of Heurtins to which Joshua belonged generally 
spelled this name as Hurtin. 
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Joshua Hurtin is believed to have spent his entire working 
career in Newark. No real estate is recorded in his name, and his 
shop was variously located. On March 15, 1769, Joseph Crane 
advertised in the New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, that he 
would sell at public vendue the “house where Joshua Hurtin lives, 
in the town of Newark—It is very well situated for a tradesman or 
any other publick business.” 

In 1775, Hurtin’s shop was broken into by two “ill-looking 
fellows,” and the incident as reported in Dunlap’s Pennsylvania 
Packet, for February 20th, shows that he got off easy. “The shop 
of Mr. Joshua Hurtins, silversmith, was broke open and a parcel 
of pinchbeck buckles taken away.” : 

The last five years of Joshua Hurtin’s working period were 
spent during the troublesome times of the Revolution, when in 
addition to a decline in business, frequent raids on private homes 
and great loss of personal property caused a noticeable drop in 
the value of estate inventories. This might account for the small 
estate left by Joshua Hurtin. Outside his modest household 
belongings, the inventory of his estate, taken on August 19, 1780, 
by Samuel Huntington and Alexander Eagles, lists only a few 
tools, and silver plate valued at about £6. The latter item comprised 
large and small spoons, one pepper box, a few buckles, and a brooch. 


TAYLOR & BALDWIN 
John Taylor 
Isaac Baldwin 
Working 1825 
John Taylor appears to have had a simultaneous interest in 


two business enterprises. Sometime before 1810 he was a partner in 
Hinsdale & Co. in Newark, and Taylor & Hinsdale, whose shop was 
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in New York. His partner in the latter firm was Horace Seymour 
Hinsdale, younger brother. of Epaphras Hinsdale. 

As early as 1825, Taylor began this business with Isaac Baldwin 
(b. 1790; d. 1853), but is believed to have continued his association 
with Taylor & Hinsdale in New York. Taylor & Baldwin were 
principally manufacturers of jewelry and flatware, which was usually 
stamped with the marks of the various wholesale and retail dealers 
to whom it was sold. 


ISAAC LEWIS 
Working 1782 


A specific examination of contemporary local records for infor- 
mation on this silversmith produced no results. The familiar marks 
of I.LLEWIS capitals in a rectangle with period, and I*LEWIS 
capitals in a rectangle with star shaped pellet, have been said to 
be the touches used by Isaac Lewis of Newark; however, they are 
the proven marks of Isaac Lewis (b. 1773; d. 1860) of Huntingdon, 
and Ridgefield, Connecticut. 

Isaac Lewis of Newark is known only through the existence 
of his advertisement in the New Jersey Journal for August 28, 1782. 


ISAAC LEWIS 
INFORMS the publick that he has opened a shop at Newark, where 


he carries on the clock and watch maker’s business in its different 
branches ;—Likewise all kinds of Silver Smith’s work and engraving 
in the best manner. Any Ladies or Gentlemen who please to favour 
him with their custom, may depend on being served with expedition 
and upon reasonable terms. 


mvugiise 27.017 Sz. 
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WILLIAM VAN BEUREN 
Working 1792-93 


This name also appears in contemporary records as Van Buren. 

Van Beuren was one of several silversmiths from New York 
who came to East New Jersey for various reasons. Most of them 
returned, or moved elsewhere after a brief working period. 

New York records indicate that Wan Beuren was active as a 
silversmith there in 1790. He was in Newark on October 25, 1792, 
when Wood’s Gazette carried the advertisement of “William Van 
Buren Gold and Silver Smith,” opposite Colonel Samuel Hayes’ 
store “at the sign of the Goldwatch” where he “plates all kinds of 
Harness & Bridle Furniture.” This location was on the west side 
of Broad, about three or four doors south of Market Street. Van 
Beuren returned to New York in 1794, and had a shop at 22 Maiden 
Lane. 

A private collector in Philadelphia has a bright cut tablespoon, 
fig. 29, stamped with Van Beuren’s mark of W.V.B capitals in a 
cartouche. The late Mrs. J. Amory Haskell owned a helmet shaped 
cream pot also stamped with this touch. 
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JOHN M. HETZEL 
Working 1795 


Hem is not an early Sussex County family name, and nothing 
has been found concerning the origin or apprenticeship of 
this craftsman. After Timothy and Daniel Symmes moved to Ohio, 
Hetzel may have supplied the need for a silversmith and clock- 
maker in Newton. His advertisements in Wood’s Gazette (Newark) 
during 1795 seem to furnish the only record of his business. 


Clock Making. 


THE subscriber takes this method to inform his former customers 
and the public in general, that he has lately set up the Clockmaking 
and Silversmith’s business in Sussex, township of Newtown, who will 
make and dispatch articles in that line on the most reasonable terms, 
Clocks in particular.—The subscriber wants immediately, two ap- 
prentices, smart active lads, about 13 or 14 years of age. 


JOHN M. HETZEL. 


N. B. The highest price will be paid in cash for old Brass or Copper. 
February 18, 1795. 


DANIEL SYMMES 
Working 1792-93 

Born 1772 

Died May 10, 1827 


Daniel Symmes was a son of Judge Timothy Symmes, who 
followed the trade of silversmith on his farm in Walpack Township, 
Sussex County, as early as 1770. 

After having been taught the trade by his father, Daniel Symmes 
opened a shop in Newton about 1792. When he sold a lot near the 
courthouse in Newton in 1793, the deed described his occupation 
as silversmith. Shortly thereafter he moved to Ohio where his noted 
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uncle, Judge John Cleves Symmes, was a leader in the pioneer 
development of that state. 

Daniel Symmes was a student at the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton), and after his removal to Cincinnati, Ohio, entered the 
practice of law. In 1802 he was elected a member of the State 
Senate of which he became speaker, and in 1804 was appointed a 
judge of the Ohio State Supreme Court. Daniel Symmes is said 
to have built the first good two-story house in Cincinnati. 


TIMOTHY SYMMES 
Working 1770 

Born April 10, 1744 

Died February 20, 1797 


Timothy Symmes was born in Aquabogue, Long Island, a son 
of Reverend Timothy and Mary (Cleves) Symmes. He settled in 
~ the Walpack section of Sussex County between the time of his mar- 
riage to Abigail Tuthill in 1765, and the year 1770. His apprentice- 
ship years were spent without doubt in New York or on Long Island, 
possibly with Elias Pelletreau, of Southampton. 

It is stated in The Symmes Memorial, by John Adams Vinton 
(Boston, 1873), that although Timothy Symmes was a farmer and 
a judge of the Common Pleas Court of Sussex County, he was sup- 
ported principally by his trade of silversmith, and worked in a 
shop on his farm. 

About the year 1780, Judge Symmes moved to New Town, as 
Newton was then called, and devoted his time to silversmithing until 
he emigrated to Ohio. His son Daniel remained for several years 
at Newton and succeeded his father in his trade until 1793. Cleadon 
Symmes (b. May 30, 1770), another son of Judge Timothy, went 
to Ohio with his father and opened a silversmith’s shop in Cincin- 
nati in 1789. 

Judge Symmes died in Ohio in 1797. None of his work has 
been identified. 
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BETAS BOUDINGOM 
Working 1753-1762 

Born July 8, 1706 

Died July 4, 1770 


ES BOUDINOT was born in New York, and on June 24, 

1721, was apprenticed to Simeon Soumaine, goldsmith, of that 
city, for a period of seven years. The original indenture of his ap- 
prenticeship is owned by the New York Historical Society. 

A few years before the birth of his son, Elias Boudinot (later 
President of Continental Congress), on May 2, 1740, Boudinot 
was active as a silversmith in Philadelphia. In the Pennsylvania 
Journal, September 10, 1747, appeared the announcement that 
“ELIAS BOUDINOT, Goldsmith, Is removed from Market 
Street to the House where Joseph Noble lately lived, in Second- 
street near to Black Horse Alley.’”’ Probably the most historically 
important example of silver made by Elias Boudinot during his 
Philadelphia period is the tankard originally owned by Benjamin 
and Deborah Franklin. This piece has been frequently described 
and illustrated. 

By 1753 Elias Boudinot had moved to Princeton, and some- 
time prior to July, 1757, leased a dwelling on the east side of the 
main street from Aaron Burr, President of the College of New Jersey 
(Princeton). During that year Burr moved into the newly built 
President’s House on the College grounds, and having no need for 
real estate, offered to sell the ““House in which Mr. Boudinot now 
dwells in Princetown, standing very near to the College.” _ 

Boudinot then moved his business to the west side of the street 
into a large house he had purchased opposite the College, and 
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Owned by Mrs. G. Brinton Roberts. 
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remained at that location until he sold the property in 1762. This 
house appears to have been one of the principal buildings in the 
town. When advertised for sale by Boudinot in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, on November 5, 1761, it was described as a “House and 
Lot in Princetown, a pleasant and agreeable Situation opposite the 
College, being 46 foot front, and 36 deep, with 10 Rooms, 8 with 
fires Places 

Several contemporary references to his business in Princeton 
indicate that Elias Boudinot was active as a silversmith, as well 
as having been a general merchant and postmaster of the town 
for a number of years. Letters still survive, dated during the years 
1761-62, which bear the postmaster’s frank of “Boudinot Free.” 

On July 22, 1758, “Es. Boudinot,” with other of his fellow 
townsmen, petitioned the House of Representatives of the Province 
of New Jersey for the building of a barracks in Princeton. The 
signers complained that Trenton and New Brunswick had barracks 
structures in which to house the Colonial troops then mustering 
for service in the French and Indian War, and that the inhabitants 
of Princeton were greatly inconvenienced by having soldiers billeted 
upon them. 

A letter written by Elias Boudinot, the younger, dated at Eliza- 
bethtown, March 22, 1762, mentions that his father, the silversmith, 
was still in Princeton, but shortly afterwards he moved to Elizabeth 
where he lived with his son, who had just purchased a house and 
opened his law office. 

Elias Boudinot died in Elizabeth, and his tombstone in the 
yard of the First Presbyterian Church is a good example of the 
style of early stone carving found throughout several of the counties 
of Northern New Jersey. 

A recent addition to the recorded work of this silversmith 1s 
the beautifully designed sauce dish illustrated in fig. 30. The bird’s 
head decoration of its scrolled handle is a feature not found on 
similar examples of American origin. This dish, originally one of 
a pair, is ciphered ‘“‘S P,” and came from. Pencoyd, the ancestral 
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Roberts family home, built in 1683, at Bala, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPH PARKER 
Working 1785 


Practically no information has been found concerning this silver- 
smith. He is known only through his advertisement in the New 
Jersey Gazette, January 10, 1785. 


JOSEPH PARKER, 
GOLD & SILVER-SMITH, 


Purposes carrying on his business in its various branches, in 
Princeton, nearly opposite the College. He makes and disposes of 
all kinds of gold, silver and jewellery, in the neatest manner, and on 
the most reasonable terms.—He gives the highest price for old silver, &c. 


evilbl SEOUL 
Working 1779-1795 
Born 1756 

Died April 22, 1795 


Samuel Stout conducted the only permanently established silver- 
smith’s business in Princeton. He was a native of this vicinity, having 
been born in Hopewell Township, Hunterdon County, a son of 
Samuel and Anna (Van Dyke) Stout. 

An excellent choice of a master was made when on June 16, 
1772, Samuel Stout, minor, was apprenticed to Thomas Shields of 
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American Philosophical Society. 
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Philadelphia, goldsmith, for a period of five years and three months. 
His indenture of apprenticeship, recorded in the Mayor’s Book of 
Record of Indentures of Individuals (American Philosophical So- 
ciety Library), provided that Shields teach him the “Art, Trade & 
Mystery of a Gold Smith,” fig. 31-A. 

Few of our early silversmiths had the advantage of such a thor- 
ough and varied training as Samuel Stout. For several months, 
during 1775-76, his knowledge of the art was broadened while 
serving as a journeyman under the versatile John Fitch in Trenton, 
and he later gained additional experience while employed by an 
even greater master craftsman, Stephen Reeves, in New York. 

During his work as a journeyman Stout accumulated a good set 
of silversmith’s tools, and in 1776 was ready to open his own shop. 
The outbreak of the Revolution postponed these plans and we next 
learn that Stout was taken prisoner while serving with the Conti- 
nental Army at the Battle of Long Island on August 27, 1776. 

Despite indescribable suffering occasioned by cold, hunger, and 
inhuman treatment by the military guards while confined for three 
months in one of the infamous British gaols in New York, Stout 
made a surprisingly quick recovery after his release. The letter he 
wrote to his father, a narrative tempered with a touch of pathos 
as well as being unusually informative, has come down as a re- 
minder of those dark days. 


“New York December 4, 1776 
Honored Father and Mother 


I take this opportunity to let you know that I am in good health 
and that I have got out of prison and have got to work at my trade. 
I long to see you but I cannot come yet as I have engaged to stay two 
or three months with Mr. Reeves the Golde Smith with whom I have 
to work. 

I have been a prisoner from August 27 to Novem. 24, and in that 
time I suffered more than I can express. I long to hear from you. I 
expect matters will be made up soon and we will once more have peace. 
I have just heard that the Kings Troops are at Trenton. I think it 
best to stay here part or all of this winter, as work is very plenty 
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I was almost naked when I got to work, but hope with Gods 
blessing to be able to have some good clothes in a short time. Give 
my respects to all my friends. 

To conclude Your loving son, 

Samuel Stout, minor 


N. B. Zephaniah is well and writes his father that he has lost the 
sight of his right eye. There is a neighbor of Andrew Smith among 
the prisoners, his name is Cornelius Maloby. Please send word to his 
family that he is alive, and also to the family of John Docherty who 
lives near Ralph Guild. James Merrill is alive and his wounds are 
almost well. Write to me the first apportunity. Please take care of 
my tools. If it is Gods will I intend to use them once more. 


In 1777 Samuel Stout returned to the home of his father in 
Hunterdon County and doubtless had ideas of setting up a shop. 
In this he was deterred. New Jersey was overrun by British troops 
and refugee bands, the latter being answerable to no military code 
of ethics, and being encouraged by the British, resorted to plunder 
as a mild diversion and murder as a pastime. 

Nevertheless, these obstacles did not prevent Stout from putting 
his affairs in order. He made a good start by getting married. At 
nearby Cranberry, on April 24, 1779, the Reverend Thomas Smith 
officiated at the wedding of Samuel Stout, minor, and Helena Cruser. 

Stout prepared for this event. by securing a house and shop 
in Princeton, very near to the corner of the main street and “the 
lane opposite the College,” later known as Guinea or African Lane, 
and today as Witherspoon Street. While at this location he first 
made use of the newspapers. As well as reporting a robbery his 
notice in The Pennsylvania Packet for July 29, 1779, advertised 
his business. 





A ROBBERY! 
FIFTY POUNDS REWARD 


Last night the shop of the subscriber was broke open, and the 
following articles taken out, viz. One chamber or spring clock, maker’s 
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Fic. 33. CASTER ATTRIBUTED TO SAMUEL STOUT 


Said to have been owned by Charles Thomson, Secretary of Continental Congress. Engraved 
with the owner’s cipher: C T. Museum of The City of New York 
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name Edward Clark, Cornhill, London, with a silver washed face, 
one pair of half worn silver shoe buckles, two pair of sleeve buttons, 
several broaches, &c. Whoever apprehends the thief so that he may 
be brought to justice, and secures the goods, shall have the above reward, 
or in proportion for any part of said goods, paid by 


SAMUEL STOUT, Goldsmith. 


N. B. Should the clock be offered for sale, it is requested it may be 
stopped. 


We hear nothing about Samuel Stout during the five months 
when practically all Princeton shared in the excitement caused by 
the presence of Continental Congress. Daniel Van Voorhis, silver- 
smith, and only local competitor of Stout, offered his house for the 
use of a member of Congress, and with his wife, the former Kitty 
Richards, of New York, entered fully into the social life of the 

temporary capital. 
| Stout, a descendant of that fabulous character, Penelope Stout, 
Was a quiet and ‘solid citizen, and a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church, then virtually the chapel of Princeton University. 
He may not have made a noise during the stay of Congress in Prince- 
ton, but was not silent when his aid was sought for the betterment 
of his community. 

The Presbyterian Church had been badly damaged during the 
Revolution, and a subscription paper circulated March 11, 1784, 
shows that Stout contributed £3 towards its repair. When services 
were resumed the silversmith and his family occupied pew No. 30, 
within the shadow of the radiant star on the sounding board of 
Doctor Witherspoon’s draped pulpit. He was among the principal 
citizens of Princeton who organized the first fire company on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1788, and when the town academy was built in 1790 he 
contributed £1.10.0. 

‘The effects of his imprisonment and merciless treatment by the 
British during the Revolution are believed to have caused Samuel 
Stout’s death at the early age of thirty-nine. His widow survived 
him many years, and lived with their only son, Abraham Cruser Stout. 
Her husband’s friend, Joseph Leigh, who lived in the lane opposite 
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the College, helped the widow administer Stout’s estate, and other 
neighbors, Major Stephen Morford, and Aaron Mattison, took the 
inventory of his personal estate on May 27, 1795. 

In a chimney closet were the cherished mementos of those un- 
certain days at the Battle of Long Island. Stout’s gun, bayonet, 
cartridge-box and canteen had been carefully kept, and had he lived 
he might have used them again in 1812. 

There were also the few pieces of tea plate which he made for 
his wife. The little silver cream pot, six teaspoons, and tea tongs 
were valued at £3.7.0. 

The shop boasted a Show Glass in which the few finished pieces 
of silver were displayed, and the rest of the equipment was of the 
sort found in other silversmith’s shops of that day. 

Although there are very few early silversmiths with the initials 
S S, the identification of examples made by Samuel Stout has pre- 
sented more than the average problem. Only two pieces have been 
identified with any certainty. One of these is a teaspoon which he 
made for the use of his family, and the other, a pierced sugar tongs, 
fig. 32, came from a local source in New Jersey, and is stamped with 
the mark S S, fig. 32, small crude capitals in a rectangle with pellet 
between. 

In fig. 33 is shown a small caster (41%”) which the writer bought 
about twelve years ago in Salem, New Jersey. It then belonged to a 
descendant of Charles Thomson, first secretary of Congress, and is 
engraved with the initials C T in script. 

This caster is a loan to the Museum of The City of New York, 
and is exhibited as the work of Simeon Soumaine. It is marked once 
with the maker’s touch of S S, fig. 33, crude capitals in a rectangle 
with what appears to be a pellet at the top of the letters. Although 
the mark is poorly impressed and its true character is somewhat 
obscured, it varies considerably from the accepted punches used by 
Simeon Soumaine, and is clearly not the mark of Samuel Soumaine, 
of Annapolis, and Philadelphia. 

While the general form of this example was used during the 
latter years of Simeon Soumaine’s period, casters with an urn-shaped 
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base were made until the close of the eighteenth century. The pierced 
work of the top of the Thomson caster follows no specific design, 
and is not indicative of the exacting detail and finish of the known 
silver by Simeon Soumaine. 

The writer has no definite proof that this caster was made by 
Samuel Stout, but if the engraved family monogram is contemporary 
with the date of its manufacture, and it was made for Charles Thom- 
son, then it is not the work of Simeon Soumaine. Charles Thomson 
could have purchased it at Stout’s shop while he was with Congress 
at Princeton in 1783, however, no record of the manner in which 
it came into his possession has been found. It is illustrated on the 
basis of a tentative attribution as the work of Samuel Stout. 


DANIEL VAN VOORHIS 
Working 1782-1784 

Born August 30, 1751 

Died June 10, 1824 


As a silversmith, Daniel Van Voorhis is associated principally 
with Philadelphia and New York, in which cities the greater part 
of his work was done. The year and a half he spent in Princeton 
has been given little attention. It was short, yet in a sense, the most 
interesting and colorful of his long career. 

From June 26th until November 4, 1783, Daniel Van Voorhis 
was, in fact, silversmith to Continental Congress. ‘There is no indica- 
tion of the amount of business he did, or just which members of 
Congress and their distinguished followers were his patrons, but evi- 
dence does exist to show that a brisk business in all the trades was done 
in Princeton during the many months it was the national capital. On 
October 15, 1783, Washington, who was living at Rocky Hill near 
Princeton, in a letter to Rochambeau, remarked that it was thronged 
with visitors ‘from different parts of the Globe, some to trade, some 
for amusement, and some, I presume, to spy the land.” 
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Fic. 34. CASTER BY DANIEL VAN VOORHIS 


From the family of Colonel John Neilson of New Brunswick, Rutgers University Library 
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When it was learned that New Jersey was to be honored with 
the presence of Congress, which was brought about by the Mutiny 
of the Pennsylvania Line in Philadelphia in June, 1783, the citizens 
of Princeton passed formal resolutions of loyalty, confidence, and 
welcome. Dan Van Voorhis was one of the signers of these resolu- 
tions presented to Congress.on June 26, 1783. Later in the year he 
offered his house for the accommodation of any members of Con- 
gress in need of lodgings. Three fireplaces and the same number 
of beds were some of the conveniences available. ‘Three persons 
could also be provided with breakfast and tea. 

Outside his business relations with the first citizens of that day, 
Van Voorhis and his wife were regarded by them as being on an 
equal social level. Some weeks after he left Congress, Oliver 
Elsworth, of Connecticut, in a letter to Samuel Holten, said “Pray 
tell me’”—“‘‘what you are about in Congress—also how you come on 
with the Princeton Girls, not to say anything of the Married Women” 
—and he asks that his best respects be given to “Mr. Van Voorhis 
-& Lady & Miss Kitty—& our good brother Geary & Messrs Ellery 
& Hoel—& all other Conquering Friends.” (Emmett Collection, 
Lenox Library, No. 601.) 

In all probability Daniel Van Voorhis was apprenticed to a 
New York silversmith. He was a son of Cornelius and Neeltje 
(Hoagland) Van Voorhis of nearby Oyster Bay, and lived in New 
York at the time of his marriage to Catharine Richards, in 1775. 
The earliest mention of him as a silversmith appears in the adver- 
tisement of his Philadelphia shop in 1780. Shortly before December 
4, 1782, Van Voorhis moved to Princeton, and announced in the 
New-Jersey Gazette for that date that he was prepared to make 
and sell at least twenty-seven different sorts of gold and silver articles, 
fig. 36-B. 

The precise time of Daniel Van Voorhis’ removal from Prince- 
ton is recorded in an account book kept by Captain James Moore, a 
merchant of this town. Captain Moore’s account reads: 


1784 Daniel Vorous Silversmith 


May 1, To waggon moving to Brunswick 
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Fic. 35. CREAM POT BY DANIEL VAN VOORHIS 
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Van Voorhis made a temporary stop in New Brunswick on his 
way to New York, but is not believed to have worked there. Later, 
in 1785, he formed a partnership with William Coley in New York, 
and his subsequent history appears in several general books on Ameri- 
can silversmiths. He is said to have retired about 1819, and died in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1824. 
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Fic. 36-B, ADVERTISEMENT OF DANIEL VAN VOORHIS 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

During his half century of activity as a silversmith, Daniel 
Van Voorhis is known to have used at least six different types of 
mark. All of his known examples of Philadelphia origin, and the 
single piece attributed to his Princeton period, are stamped with 
one variant of his touch, viz., D.V capitals in a rectangle with a 
period at the lower center of the letters, fig. 34. 

A detail of design indicative of Van Voorhis’ apprenticeship 
in New York is the triple twisted scroll handle, fig. 35, found on 
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all of his pear-shaped creamers made while in Philadelphia. This 
type of handle has never been seen on a creamer fashioned by a 
Philadelphia trained silversmith, but in nearly every instance ap- 
pears on examples made by the craftsmen of New York and its 
vicinity. Pear-shaped cream pots with the distinctive New York 
triple twisted scroll handle have been seen with the marks of William 
Gilbert, Peter de Riemer, John Burt Lyng, Cary Dunn, Myer 
Myers, Elias Pelletreau and numerous other silversmiths of that city. 

In the Special Collections of Rutgers University Library is a 
large caster, fig. 34, which is believed to have been made by Daniel 
Van Voorhis in Princeton. It came from the Neilson family of 
New Brunswick. 
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Pook Lt ALRICHS 
Working 1719 

Born c. 1670 

Died 1734 


ee 2 MPORARY, if not earlier than the first silversmith 
to work in Philadelphia, was Wessell Alrichs. He could well 
have been the first member of this craft to follow his trade in the 
Colonial Colonies, south of the City of New York. As early as Feb- 
ruary 16, 1679-80, Alrichs’ name appears in the records of New 
Castle County, Delaware, when he was named a beneficiary in the 
will of Ralph Hutchinson, of the “Town of New Castle.” An item 
in Hutchinson’s will bequeathed “unto Mr. Pieter Alrichs my Plush 
Saddle and I give unto Wessell Alrichs the mare att John Cokses.” 
Alrichs was then a minor. 

Wessell Alrichs had doubtless been working as a silversmith 
in New Castle a few years before the death of his father, Peter 
Alrichs, in 1697. When the latter made his will, on January 26, 
1694, he created a difficult problem for present day students of our 
early craftsmen. Surely Peter Alrichs, who had served as deputy 
governor and commander under the Dutch at New Amstel (New 
Castle), and who continued to hold high offices by authority of 
appointment from the Duke of York, and from William Penn, 
was not a blacksmith! Then of what description were “all of the 
smith tools whatsoever” which he devised to his son Wessell? The 
writer believes that they were silversmith’s tools. Did Peter Alrichs 
buy these tools for his son, and continue to hold title to them until 
his death, or, had he at some remote period been a silversmith 
himself 
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Fic. 37. DOCUMENT WRITTEN AND SIGNED BY WESSELL ALRICHS; 
JANUARY 20, 1699 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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Along with his trade of goldsmith, Wessell Alrichs succeeded 
to some extent to the political career of his father. He served as 
sheriff of New Castle County in 1699, and during that year signed 
the document illustrated in fig. 37. An unusually well trained hand 
formed the almost graven characters of his signature. Other official 
correspondence to and from Wessell Alrichs is contained in the 
Penn and Logan papers in the collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, but nothing in these manuscripts relate to his 
business as a silversmith. A transcript of a New Castle County Court 
record, dated 1713, and included in a volume at the Historical So- 
ciety labeled (Three Lower Counties, Delaware, 1655-1805), con- 
cerns a suit in which “Wessell Alrichs late of New Castle Gold- 
smith” was defendant, and one Nathan Meredith, of New Castle, 
“Taylor,” plaintiff. It appeared that Alrichs owed Meredith £4.11.10 
for merchandise, probably for a suit of clothes. 

From 1717 until 1726, title records in the office of the New 
Castle County (Delaware) Recorder of Deeds, describe Wessell 
Alrichs variously as goldsmith, jeweler and gentleman. It is one of 
these indentures, recorded in Liber I-1, 260, etc., which establishes 
him as a New Jersey silversmith, or at least as one who worked there 
temporarily. This deed, dated May 30, 1719, describes Wessell A1- 
richs as being “of Salem, in the Province of West New Jersey, Jew- 
eler.”’ Another deed, dated January 1, 1725, shows that Alrichs had 
returned to Delaware, and was called of the “City of New Castle 
upon Delaware, Jeweller.” 

During his residence in Salem, Wessell Alrichs had apparently 
become acquainted with the principal inhabitants of the town, 
most of whom were Quakers of some means. ‘Trade connections 
might have been formed which continued after he returned to New 
Castle. At any rate, he seemed anxious to have regular ferry con- 
nections established between the two towns, and the flat bottomed 
boats in use at that period carried general merchandise and live- 
stock, as well as passengers. Alrichs applied for and was granted 
Letters Patent, dated July 25, 1724, from Sir William Keith, Gov- 
ernor of the Counties of New Castle, Kent, and Sussex upon Dela- 
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ware, and of the Province of Pennsylvania, for the exclusive right 
to operate a ferry from New Castle to Salem, or from any point 
one mile either side of said towns. 

It is unfortunate that the will of Wessell Alrichs, as well as 
the inventory of his personal estate, have been lost. AlccOrdiae to 
a deed made by his executors in 1734, his will was proved at New 
Castle, before Robert Gordon, Esquire, Register. On October 9, 
1734, US aneNNiS Alrichs, late of New Castle upon Delaware, now 
of the City of Philadelphia, Gent. & Peter Alrichs of the County 
of New Castle, Farmer, Ex’rs of the last Will & Testamt, of Wessell 
Alrichs, late of New Gere afsd., Gent.”, sold a tract of en deceased 
father’s land in New Castle to ea yeavihoe, Jacobus Alrichs. This 
appears to be the only surviving record giving even the approximate 
time of Wessell Alrichs’ death. 

Although an extensive search has been made for an example of 
silver by this maker, especially by those interested in the early arts 
and crafts of Delaware, nothing has yet been found. 


CHARLES RUMSEY 
Working 1819-1841 
Died 1841 


Charles Rumsey was already established in his trade when he 
advertised in the Salem Messenger in October, 1820. He was a 
working silversmith, and his mark of C RUMSEY, capitals in a 
rectangle, has been seen on numerous spoons. 

The inventory of the personal estate of Charles Rumsey, late 
of the County of Salem, deceased, dated September 23, 1841, and 
taken by Calvin Belden and Charles W. Roberts, lists “Jewelery, 
Fixtures &c. in Shop—$293.04.” 
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THOMAS BECK 
Working 1784 


HOMAS BECK was active as a silversmith in Philadelphia 

before he advertised in that city on January 19, 1774. In addi- 
tion to carrying on the usual work of one in his trade, he specialized 
in chasing designs on gold and silver work, and was probably patron- 
ized by other silversmiths when they had an order for this uncom- 
mon form of decoration. 

An invitation to journeymen silversmiths to seek employment 
at his shop in February, 1777, indicates that Beck enjoyed a pros- 
perous business in Philadelphia during the occupation of that city 
by the British. Prior to March 9, 1784, he moved to Trenton, and 
announced in the New Jersey Gazette of that date, that his shop 
was located opposite “Mr. (Abraham) Hunt’s store,” then one of the 
best business locations in the city, fig. 38-B. 

At one of the sessions of the sale of the collections of the late 
Mrse |. Amory Haskell at a New York art gallery, in 1944, there 
were sold two Philadelphia type tablespoons decorated with the 
local style of shell on their bowls. They are marked T B capitals 
in a rectangle, and are almost certainly the work of Thomas Beck. 


SAMUEL COLEMAN 
Working 1793 
Born December 3, 1761 
Died after 1842 
Samuel Coleman was born in Bloomingrove, Orange County, 
New York, the second son of Thomas and Elizabeth (Roe) Cole- 
pay! 
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man. He was a brother of Nathaniel Coleman, silversmith, of Bur- 
lington, who mentioned him in his will, dated January 11, 1842. 

Although Samuel Coleman’s name appears earlier in the 
public records of Trenton, he apparently did not advertise until 
1806. Instead of using the newspapers as did his competitors, Cole- 
man took advantage of a conspicuous spot on the cover of the popular 
and much used local almanac. 

The New Jersey And Pennsylvania Almanac—For The Year 
1806—Trenton: Printed And Sold Wholesale And Retail, By Sher- 
man €& Mershon; had for its only advertisement the notice of Samuel 
Coleman, in which he stated that he continued “the Silver Smith’s 
Business in Warren-Street, Trenton, nearly opposite the Store of 
Abraham Hunt,” fig. 38-A. 

Mrs. Henry C. Herr, of Moorestown, a descendant, has a silver 
pincushion hoop engraved with the inscription ‘“Deborah Coleman 
16th of the 10 Month 1794.” This was made by Samuel Coleman 
for his wife. Numerous spoons have been seen which bear his mark 
S: COLEMAN capitals in a rectangle. See fig. 42. 


TON B. DUMOUTET 


Working 1797 
Born 1761 
Died July 20, 1813 


Dumoutet was one of a considerable group of silversmiths of 
French birth who worked in the principal cities of America during 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. He was a native of the 
Department of Cher, France, and was active in Philadelphia as 
early as 1793. 

During the summer of 1797, Dumoutet joined the annual proces- 
sion of inhabitants who fled the city to escape the yellow fever, which 
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had been recurrent since 1793. He found refuge in Trenton, and 
announced his presence in the New Jersey Gazette on August 21, 


Woe 
EDUNO Lis 
Goldsmith, Jeweller, & Hair Worker 


Begs leave to inform his Friends and the Public, that he has removed 
to Trenton, and taken a part of Mr. Morris’ (Taylor) House where 
he intends to stay during the continuance of the Epidemic in Philadelphia. 


He might have been in Trenton during the summer of 1798, 
when the dreaded fever again visited Philadelphia. From 1799 
until 1813, Dumoutet’s name appears continuously in the Philadel- 
phia directories. During the period 1802 to 1813, he conducted a 
branch shop in Charleston, South Carolina. 

According to his frequent advertisements, Dumoutet specialized 
in all sorts of small gold and silver work, including jewelry orna- 
mented with designs in pearls and hair. The writer has seen a 
number of beautifully chased spoons bearing his mark of DUMOU- 
dibs ecapitalseineaescLrolt. 


JOHN FITCH 
Working 1769-1776 
Born January 21, 1743 
Died July 2, 1798 


The story of John Fitch’s invention of the steamboat is well 
known. Several books have been written on the subject, but it 
was not until Harrold E. Gillingham published his excellent article 
in the Magazine Antiques for February, 1939, that Fitch became 
generally known as a silversmith. 

His silver, if available to museums and collectors, would become 
as celebrated as that made by Paul Revere, who was also an il- 
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Fic. 39. CREAM POT MADE BY JOHN FITCH FOR MAYOR JOHN LAWRENCE 
PPepUREINGION, FATHER OF CAPTAIN JAMES LAWRENCE OF. “DON’T 
GIVE UP THES SHIPS PAME 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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lustrious public benefactor. Revere’s silver can hardly be called 
scarce; he was a prolific maker, however, with the productions of 
John Fitch it is a different story. Only two cream pots, seven table- 
spoons, two teaspoons, and a sugar tongs are known to have survived 
the large quantity of articles recorded in his account book kept 
while in Trenton. Where are the tankards, canns, porringers, milk 
and cream pots, the hundreds of spoons and pieces of gold and silver 
jewelry, the silver sword hilts and other military equipment, which 
he made not only for Trenton customers, but for those living as far 
as thirty miles away? 

The writer has continued Mr. Gillingham’s pioneer researches 
on this silversmith, and as a result, the John Lawrence cream pot, 
figs. 39 and 42, stamped with Fitch’s heretofore unrecorded car- 
touche mark was found. A large tablespoon which he made for 
the Reeve family of Burlington County also bears this touch. 

John Fitch arrived in Trenton in May, 1769. Here he found 
relief from the troubles which beset him in Connecticut. On De- 
cember 29, 1767, he married Lucy Roberts, and set himself up as a 
brassworker and watch repairer in his native town of Windsor, 
Hartford County, Connecticut. After nearly a year and a half of 
marital difficulties, during which time a son was born, he left his 
wife. The parting was not easy. Lucy, who was again approaching 
childbirth, followed her husband for a half mile along the road 
pleading with him to return, but Fitch had made a firm decision. 
It is said that he never saw his family again. 

On his way across New Jersey Fitch earned a little money by 
cleaning clocks, and when he arrived in Trenton was befriended 
by a tinsmith named Matthew Clunn, for whom he made brass 
buttons and cleaned watches. Next door to Clunn lived James 
Wilson, a silversmith, who at Clunn’s request employed Fitch as 
a journeyman. While with Wilson he received his initial training 
as a silversmith. 

Wilson was a heavy drinker, and within a few months failed. 
Fitch purchased his tools and took over what remained of his busi- 
ness. Within a year or so, Fitch’s trade had become so extensive 
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that he found need for several journeymen silversmiths and clock- 
makers. Between the years 1773 and 1776 his account book shows 
that he had ample work for these nine journeymen: John Cochran, 
Joseph Toy, James Wilson (his former employer), John Wilson, 
James Greaves, Frederick Burgi (a clockmaker), Samuel Stout 
(later a Princeton silversmith), James Wagstaff and Thomas Carr. 

Their accounts with Fitch indicate that Cochran, Greaves, the 
two Wilsons, Stout and Toy were all experienced silversmiths and 
capable of fashioning a wide variety of articles. The subsequent 
movements of these nine craftsmen is a study within itself. Joseph 
Toy, who was born in Burlington on April 25, 1748, may have been 
an independant silversmith in Trenton. He lived there between 
1770 and 1776 and was described as a ‘“Schoolmaster on July 28, 
1773, when he was one of nine trustees mentioned in the deed for 
the Methodist Church lot in Queen Street. Regardless of that desig- 
nation and the fact that he advertised as the master of a private school 
in Trenton, Toy is known to have supplemented his income by 
working as a journeyman silversmith for John Fitch, between 1773 
and 1776, and was active in that trade in Abingdon, Maryland, 
from 1776 until 1796. He died in Baltimore on January 28, 1826. 

Even with the assistance of nine able craftsmen over a period 
of three years, Fitch found it necessary at times to farm out certain 
branches of his business to others. On July 22, 1774, Samuel Axford, 
a neighbor, who followed the trade of a turner, was credited with 
turning a tankard, “Ewer foot” and a “Cann foot.” 

When the first military company was formed in Trenton in 
support of the Revolution, Fitch joined Captain William Tucker’s 
company, July 19, 1776, and held the rank of lieutenant in the can- 
tonment at Valley Forge. The Committee of Safety afterwards made 
him their gunsmith or armorer and he was expelled from the Metho- 
dist Society for working at that business on the Sabbath. 

In December, 1776, just before the Battle of Trenton, the British 
entered Fitch’s King Street shop, broke open his desk, cut the backs 
off his windsor chairs, and generally proceeded to wreck the place. 
During that month he removed permanently from Trenton and 
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secreted his gold and silver on a place then occupied by his friend, 
Charles Garrison, near the town of Warminster, in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Trenton was kind to John Fitch. He became well acquainted 
with its principal citizens and enjoyed their confidence as an honest 
and careful craftsman. Here he found prosperity and contentment, 
situations with which he was often a stranger. It was during Fitch’s 
six and a half years residence in Trenton that practically all of 
his working period as a silversmith was spent. Although he issued 
a printed trade card announcing his business as a clockmaker and 
goldsmith in Philadelphia about 1789-90, it is thought that Fitch 
actually made no silver during that time. Those were the days of 
his interest in his steamboat invention and also a time of poverty 
for him. An occasional clock to repair or clean meant food. 

During the several trips of Fitch’s Perseverance to Burlington, 
Bristol, Bordentown and Trenton, he invited paying passengers 
aboard. It is interesting to note that William Will, the Phila- 
delphia pewterer, availed himself of that opportunity, and was 
charged two shillings six pence “to passage to Burlington To His 
Friend:, 

Years of pleading for assistance in his native country, as well 
as trips to England and France for the same purpose, met with 
equal indifference, and the funds for the improvement of his steam- 
boat were never obtained. Disheartened, yet still fired with the 
characteristic restlessness of spirit which kept him forever active, 
Fitch moved on to Kentucky. 

He sought to secure possession of his land patents there. Squat- 
ters had settled on his surveys and legal complications arose. At 
last, weary of the multitude of disappointments which had so long 
harassed him, Fitch is said to have taken a “Roman’s remedy for 
the ills of life,’ and was buried in Bardstown. It is related that 
his host, one McCown, an Irish innkeeper in Bardstown, was after- 
wards successful in obtaining some of Fitch’s lands! 

Two types of mark appear on the surviving examples of silver 
by John Fitch. A pear-shaped cream pot, resting on three cabriole 
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legs (illustrated in the Magazine Antiques, February, 1939, p. 73ae 
bears three impressions of his J F mark capitals in a rectangle. 
This touch also appears on a tablespoon, one of a set of six, fig. 40. 
The cream pot made for Mayor John Lawrence of Burlington, 
father of Captain James Lawrence of “Don’t give up the ship” fame, 
figs. 39 and 42, is marked three times with Fitch’s recently identified 
cartouche touch. 


ABNER REEDER 
Working 1798-1830 
Born October 10, 1766 
Died October 25, 1841 


Abner Reeder is well represented by examples of his hollow 
ware, fashioned in the classic style which was popular with silver- 
smiths of Philadelphia, Baltimore and New York. His training in 
Philadelphia, where that style reached its highest development, 
accounts for the uniformly graceful lines of Reeder’s urn-shaped 
coffee pots, sugar urns and cream pitchers. 

Although the first few years of Reeder’s working career were 
spent in Philadelphia, he was a native of Hopewell Township, 
Hunterdon County, New Jersey. The site of his birthplace is now 
included within the bounds of Ewing Township, just north of Tren- 
ton. John and Hannah (Mershon) Reeder, his parents, were mem- 
bers of old line families in that neighborhood. 

By 1793, Abner Reeder had formed a partnership in Philadel- 
phia with John McFee and traded as McFee & Reeder, silver- 
smiths, at 38 North Front Street. In 1796, the firm was dissolved 
and Reeder continued alone. One of his patrons in 1797 was Doctor 
Benjamin Rush, the Signer, whose receipt books note payments to 
Reeder for sums as high as £23. 
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HANNAH WILKINSON 
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The summer of 1798 brought forth an unusually severe epi- 
demic of yellow fever in Philadelphia. On August 14th of that 
year, Abner Reeder announced to the citizens of Trenton, through 
the columns of the New Jersey Gazette, that he had sought safety 
in their town and intended to temporarily conduct his business there. 


ABNER REEDER 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER 


Begs leave to inform his friends and the public, that he has removed 
to Trenton, and has taken the house lately occupied by T. Atkinson, 
opposite J. Milnor’s store, where he means to make a temporary stay, 
while the contagious disease continues in Philadelphia. 

He has brought with him a neat variety of articles in the line of his 
profession, consisting of a large and General assortment of Jewelry, 
Silver Ware, and English Watches, which he means to dispose of at 
the most reasonable terms possible as he expects to decline business in 
the Spring. 


Trenton, August 13, 1798. 


Apparently Reeder was so well satisfied with his new situation 
that he decided to remove permanently to Trenton and did not 
“decline the business in the Spring.” On April 22, 1799, his adver- 
tisement in the New Jersey Gazette states “that he has removed from 
Philadelphia to Trenton, and occupies the house lately the property 
of MR. JOHN MORRIS, in Second Street, nearly opposite J. 
Milnor’s store.” He had for sale “‘a very neat assortment of SILVER 
WARE, JEWELRY, ENGLISH WATCHES, PLATE CAN- 
DLESTICKS, and.a great variety ofother articles. 

Clay pool’s Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia) for May 25, 1796, 
gives this account of the marriage of Abner Reeder and Hannah 
Wilkinson. 


Married last Monday evening (May 22nd) at Southampton, Bucks 
county, by the Rev. Mr. Brush, Mr. Abner Reeder of this city, jeweller, 
to the amiable Miss Hannah Wilkinson, daughter of the late John 
Wilkinson, Esq., of Buckingham. 
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Fic. 44. CREAM POT BY ABNER REEDER 
Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Dodd Bryan 
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Of the impressive group of silver bearing Abner Reeder’s touch, 
probably none has greater appeal than the sugar urn, fig. 43, he 
made for his bride in 1796. This classic piece is engraved with the 
florate monogram H W with bow knots and ears of wheat. Much 
later in his career he made a dozen teaspoons for the use of his 
family. They are engraved with the monogram A H R (Abner 
and Hannah Reeder) and bear his later mark of A R large capitals 
in a rectangle, figs. 24 and 42. The earliest known touch used by 
Reeder was A REEDER capitals in a narrow rectangle, fig. 42. 
The sugar urn and spoons are owned by collateral descendants. An 
urn-shaped coffee pot made for Thomas and Charlotte (Chapman) 
Taylor, of Burlington County, is illustrated in fig. 45. It is stamped 
with his early mark as is the helmet creamer, fig. 44. 

Abner Reeder was active as a silversmith in Trenton for more 
than a quarter of a century. He accumulated considerable means and 
was prominently identified with public affairs. In 1804 he was an in- 
corporator and president of the Trenton State Bank, and was for some 
years postmaster. He, moreover, did not hesitate when called upon 
to fill the less pleasant duty of inspector of the State Prison, Novem- 
ber 25, 1808. 

When Lafayette was welcomed to New Jersey’s Capital in 
1824, Reeder served on the Committee of Reception, and assisted in 
erecting and redecorating the old ‘Triumphal Arch through which 
Washington passed on his way to New York in 1789 to be inaugu- 
rated first President of the United States. The arch was placed 
before the door of the State House and graced the entrance of 
Lafayette as he entered to attend his reception by the citizens of 
Trenton. 
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Fic. 45. COFFEE POT MADE BY ABNER REEDER FOR THOMAS AND 
CHARLOTTE (CHAPMAN) TAYLOR OF GEORGETOWN, BURLINGTON COUNTY 


Owned by Mrs. Horace K. MclIlvain 
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ANTHONY ROBINSON 
Working 1788 
Died 1802 


Of Robinson’s origin and apprenticeship nothing has been 
learned. He was also known as ANTHONY W. ROBINSON. 

On October 5, 1788, Robinson’s name first appears in available 
records when he announced in the Federal Post, or, Trenton Weekly 
Museum, that he had begun the goldsmith’s business in Trenton 
‘fon the south side of Front-Street, opposite the Blazing Star and 
next door to the Post-Office” (Southwest corner of Broad and State 
Streets). 

By 1796, Anthony Robinson had moved to Philadelphia, where 
he formed a partnership with Jonathan Dickinson and traded as 
Dickinson & Robinson, goldsmiths and Jewellers. This firm was 
dissolved in 1798, and Robinson continued alone until his death 
in 1802. 

The inventory of the contents of Robinson’s shop taken on 
January 13, 1803, by two fellow silversmiths, James Musgrave and 
Jeremiah Boone, is an informative document. It totals $3,909 and 
indicates that he ran his business on a large scale. During his later 
years, Robinson specialized in the manufacture of jewelry and im- 
ported large quantities of Shefheld plate. 

A significant point revealed by Robinson’s estate papers is that 
one, William Bolton, of Philadelphia, silver plater, was associated 
with him; possibly he was related to the Boltons of Sheffield, Eng- 
land, and had come to America as a pioneer worker in the plate for 
which Matthew Bolton has become so famous. 

Robinson consigned jewelry and plated ware to tradesmen at 
distant points, and the silversmiths Thomas McConnell, of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and Adam Lynn, of Alexandria, Virginia, had quan- 
tities of his merchandise in 1802. 
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WILLIAM THOMAS 
Working 1780 


Thomas seems to have belonged to that large fraternity of 
eighteenth century silversmiths who frequently changed their resi- 
dence in search of richer fields. 

Practically nothing is known concerning him, other than what 
is stated in his two advertisements during the year 1780. He was 
active in Elizabethtown in February, 1780, but had set up his shop 
in Trenton prior to October 17th of that year, fig. 36-A. 
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Fic. 36-A. ADVERTISEMENT OF WILLIAM THOMAS 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


No earlier record of the manufacture of silver plated goods 
in New Jersey has been found by the writer, and Thomas appears 
to have antedated the silver platers who advertised in Philadelphia. 
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JAMES WILSON 
Working 1768 
Born c. 1745 


James Wilson was a son of James Wilson, Senior, who prior 
to his death in 1759, was proprietor of a ferry across the Raritan 
River at South Amboy, Middlesex County. 

John Fitch, in his autobiography, stated that Wilson had been 
apprenticed by his father to a silversmith in New York, and that 
his parent left him a fair-sized estate. 

Sometime prior to 1768, James Wilson moved to Trenton:and 
opened his silversmith’s shop in King Street, nearly opposite Saint 
Michael’s Episcopal Church. He was a first rate craftsman, but 
drank heavily, and by 1769 had become so greatly involved in debt 
that he lost his business. 

Fitch, who had been employed by Wilson as a journeyman, 
bought his tools and succeeded him in his King Street shop. In 
1773, Wilson was back in his old stand as an employee of Fitch. 
The latter’s accounts with Wilson show that he was capable of 
making practically every article associated with the silversmith’s 
trade. Nothing made by Wilson has been identified by the writer. 


YATES & KENT 
Working 1798 


This firm consisted of Joseph Yates, who had been a clock- 
maker for a number of years in Trenton, and one, Kent, whose 
given name has not been learned. If this partnership actually manu- 
factured silverware, it was Kent who did the work. Records indi- 
cate that Yates was not a silversmith. he writer is of the opinion 
that they were principally clockmakers and dealt in silver manufac- 
tured by others. 
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Yates & Kent dissolved their partnership in December, 1798, 
and were succeeded by Williams & Leslie, clockmakers, of New 
Brunswick, who operated the business as a branch. William J. Leslie, 
of that firm, apparently did not believe that the statement “Late of 
London,” commonly used by early clockmakers in their advertise- 
ments, was of importance. On January 28, 1805, he announced in 
the Trenton Federalist that he was “NOT FROM LONDON, 
PARIS OR BOSTON, BUT A NATIVE OF NEW-JERSEY.” 
A smart business man. Leslie made the handsome tall case clock 
which has been keeping time for the Trenton Banking Company 
since it was purchased by its directors on April 8, 1806. 

Yates & Kent advertised in the New Jersey Gazette in the fol- 
lowing attractive manner. 


iy AGiosand KENT 
CLOCK & WATCHMAKERS 


JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


At their shop between the Indian-Queen and City Hotel, ‘Trenton, 
beg leave to inform their friends and the public in general, that they 
carry on the above business in all their branches, and have now on 
hand an elegant assortment of Silver and Jewelry Ware, consisting of 
Table and Tea Spoons, Cream Jugs, Tea Bowls, Knee and Shoe Buckles, 
Ear and Finger Rings, etc., etc., which they are determined to sell on 
the lowest terms for Cash or Old Silver in exchange. They have likewise 
an elegant card of devices for Lockets or Rings. All orders executed 
with elegance and dispatch. Clocks and watches made and sold as usual. 


Trenton, May 7, 1798. 
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WOODBURY, GLOUCESTER COUNTY 


JOHN MURDOCH 
Working 1777; 1785-1786 
Born 1748 

Died April 18, 1786 


delphia, tailor, who died in 1761. He married before 1775, 

Sarah Whitall, daughter of James and Ann (Cooper) Whitall, 
of Red Bank, near Woodbury. 

On October 22, 1777, the day of the Battle of Red @Gankaeas 
Fort Mercer, John Murdoch was living in Woodbury. Two days 
later, his brother-in-law, Job Whitall, recorded in his diary, that 
he had moved several team loads of his father’s (James Whitall’s) 
goods from his house in Red Bank to John Murdoch’s in Woodbury. 
The Whitall house, facing the Delaware River at Red Bank, is a 
Colonial brick mansion with its gable-end inscribed in blue glazed 


. W : . ° ° 
headers with the letters 1_ a. This house was at times in possession 
48 


J ean MURDOCH was a son of William Murdoch, of Phila- 


of both the American and English forces, the former being under 
the command of Colonel Christopher Greene, who made the dwelling 
his headquarters. 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British, Murdoch 
returned to his native city and resumed his trade. Unlike some of his 
competitors, he apparently did not subscribe to the idea of adver- 
tising. An inconspicuously placed request for an apprentice, inserted 
a few times in the Pennsylvania Packet during 1779, was his only 
venture in this field. 


WANTED 


An Apprentice to the Silver-smiths business. Enquire of John 
Murdoch, in Front-street, below the Drawbridge. 
May 1, 1779 
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Fig. 46. LADLE MADE BY JOHN MURDOCH FOR RICHARD AND SARAH (MORR 


SILVERSMITHS OF NEW JERSEY 


Murdoch again moved to Woodbury in 1785, and died there 
during the following year. The inventory of his personal estate, 
taken on November 7, 1786, by his neighbors, Joel Westcott and 
Jonathan Harker, indicates that he had extended too much credit. 
It totals £295.16.8, of which £205.2.6% is represented by the item— 
“Credits from the Books supposed bad.” This amount was probably 
a hangover from Murdoch’s Philadelphia period. At his death, he 
had “Gold and Silver Work” worth only £4. His “Silver Smith’s 
Tools &c.” were valued at £9.12.6. 

Silver by John Murdoch is scarce. A few examples of his work 
are said to exist, but the writer has seen only the ladle, fig. 46, he 
made for Richard and Sarah (Morris) Hill. This piece is marked 
with two types of his touch, fig. 46, viz., J. Murdoch in script and 
I M in capitals in an indented rectangle. 

After the death of her husband, Sarah (Whitall) Murdoch, 
received on January 30, 1793, a deed of gift from her parents, for a 
brick house and lot in lower Woodbury, on the Salem Road. Mur- 
doch was a good craftsman, but apparently not so good a business man. 
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WOODSTOWN, SALEM COUNTY 


ALBERTUS SOMERS 
Working 1820 
Died 1863 


me ees was apprenticed to George Hollinshead, a clockmaker 
who worked in Woodstown from 1800 until his death in 1820. 
During the latter year, he succeeded his deceased master as the only 
clockmaker in the town, and added the business of jeweler. 

In May, 1821, Somers moved his business to Woodbury, Glouces- 
ter County, where he took over the shop of John Whitehead, who 
had moved to Haddonfield. His advertisement in The Village 
Herald (Woodbury), at that time, listed a general assortment of 
jewelry. Nothing has been found to show that Somers was a working 
silversmith. He soon returned to Woodstown, where he remained 
until his death. 
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